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Chronicle 


Home News.—On September 16, President Hoover ap- 
pointed three additional members to the new Tariff Com- 
mission: John L. Coulter, Republican, of North Dakota; 
Alfred P. Dennis, Democrat, of Mary- 
land, and Edgar B. Brossard, Republi- 
can, of Utah. A fourth appointment 
was to have been announced but, at the last minute, the 
individual in question, a Democrat, declined the office. 
Senator Pat Harrison, of Mississippi, sharply criticized 
the President not only for failing to carry out the terms 
of the Smoot-Hawley bill requiring the Executive to 
complete the reorganization of the Tariff Commission 
by September 16, but also because of the partisanship 
shown in the selection of the commissioners. The Senator 
pointed out that Mr. Fletcher, the head of the new com- 
mission, was not a tariff expert but a diplomat; that Mr. 
Brossard and Mr. Dennis, who were members of the old 
commission, whilst discussion was still going on in Con- 
gress, had made the mistake of issuing a statement to the 
effect that the Smoot-Hawley bill “ would greatly benefit 
agriculture”; that Mr. Coulter served the former com- 
mission in the capacity of chief economist, an appoint- 
ment he owed to Mr. Brossard, said to be an admitted 
spokesman for the sugar interests. The fifth member 


New Members of 
Tariff Commission 


chosen a short while ago, was Thomas W. Page, Demo- 
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crat, of Virginia. Senator Harrison also called attention 
to the fact that, since the new commissioners were to 
proceed at once to a program of reorganization, the three 
Republican commissioners, constituting an unlawful ma- 
jority, could do anything they wanted. 

An unofficial report of the Treasury Department, made 
public on September 17, revealed that the Administration 
would find it difficult to continue the one-per-cent reduc- 
duction on normal income taxes after 
December 31. The report showed a net 
loss of $159,635,837 for the first seventy- 
seven days of the present fiscal year as compared with 
last year. The loss was accounted for by a decline of 
$117,941,695 in revenue and an increase of $41,694,142 
in expenses. The decline in revenue was the result of 
a large decrease in receipts of customs and income taxes. 
The former was only $74,944,738 as compared with $135,- 
343,611 for the same period last year (a loss of $60,- 
398,873) ; the latter $110,104,963 as compared with $147,- 
889,385 of a year ago (a loss of $37,784,422). In spite 
of the present deficit, optimism was expressed in official 
quarters that customs collections in the last six months 
of the current fiscal year would considerably exceed those 
of the last six months of 1930, especially if industrial ac- 
tivity were to show marked signs of improvement, increas- 
ing its importations of raw materials and augmenting the 
purchasing power of its employes. 

Following the lead of Germany, England and several 
other countries, the United States, on September 18, ex- 
tended formal recognition to the new Governments of Ar- 
Scaiiien af gentina, Bolivia, and Peru. At the di- 
Argentina rection of President Hoover, the State 
Bolivia, and Peru Department informed Robert Woods 
Bliss, Ambassador at Buenos Aires, and Fred M. Dear- 
ing, Ambassador at Lima, to resume at once normal dip- 
lomatic relations; while Edward F. Feely, Minister ac- 
credited to Bolivia, was ordered to present his credentials 
and reopen diplomatic relations with that country. It was 
remarked that whilst the President’s action did not consti- 
tute a precedent, still United States’ recognition was ex- 
ceptionally rapid in view of the circumstance that the 
new Governments were the result of military revolutions. 

The past week witnessed some surprising results in 
the State primary elections, the last to be held before the 
November election. In Massachusetts, former Senator 
William M. Butler, dry, won the Re- 
publican Senatorial nomination from 
Eben S. Draper, wet. The victory of 
Butler was explained by the fact that the wet vote was 
divided between Draper and Andrew J. Gillis, of New- 
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buryport, whereas Butler had no dry opponent. In Wis- 
consin, Philip LaFollette defeated Governor Kohler for 
the Republican gubernatorial nomination. Connecticut 
Republicans inserted a wet plank in their platform but 
chose Lieutenant Governor Rogers, dry, as their candidate 
for Governor. Ohio Democrats, supporting George 
White, dry, for Governor, and Robert J. Bulkley, wet, 
for Senator, adopted a platform that made no mention 
of Prohibition. In Delaware the Democratic Convention 
chose former Senator Thomas F. Bayard, avowed wet, 
for its Senatorial candidate, over Josiah Marvel, president 
of the American Bar Association, supported by the drys. 


Bolivia.—The internal loan of 7,000,000 bolivianos 
(about $3,000,000) was virtually covered the day after 
the military junta’s authorization decree. It was issued 
by local banks to important business con- 
cerns and the public. The loan bore 
ten-per-cent interest charges and provid- 
ed for a four-per-cent sinking fund. The funds proceed- 
ing from the loan were destined for teachers’ and judges’ 
salaries unpaid for months by the previous administration. 
—On September 13 Msgr. Chiarlo, the Papal Nuncio, 
handed the Foreign Office the Vatican’s official recognition 
of the Government. 


Loan 
Subscribed 


Canada.—As a remedy for the unemployment problem, 
and also for the purpose of stimulating industry and for 
the conservation of Canadian markets for home producers, 
Premier R. B. Bennett, acting as Fi- 
nance Minister, presented to Parliament 
a new schedule of tariff rates. The gen- 
eral revision of the tariff will be taken up at the next ses- 
sion of Parliament; the present emergency tariff was de- 
signed as a temporary expedient to replace the system of 
countervailing duties introduced during the Ministry of 
ex-Premier Mackenzie King. The new rates went into ef- 
fect on September 17, the day after they were announced. 
More than 130 items were listed in the new rates; these 
affected industries that would react more easily and that 
would more quickly absorb the unemployed. There were 
named three classes of duties: British preferences, with 
the lowest rates; intermediate rates, affecting countries 
that had tariff agreements with Canada; general rates, 
the highest, applied to countries that had no reciprocal 
trade agreements. The United States is included in the 
third class. Increases in the rates were placed on gasoline, 
steel and iron products, textiles, footwear, wearing ap- 
parel, agricultural machinery, home apparatus, such as 
washing machines, cooking and heating equipment, etc., 
agricultural produce, especially butter, eggs, wheat and 
flour, live stock, fertilizers, etc. As visioned by Premier 
Bennett, the revised tariff should absorb immediately about 
25,000 of the men and women at present unemployed. 
He estimated that many thousands more would be helped, 
either directly or indirectly, to secure positions. Ade- 


Emergency 
Tariff 


quate precautions were taken to prevent profiteering. 
Pledges were secured from the leading producers of the 
industries affected by the new rates that they would not 
increase prices. 


Arrangements were made, also, that the 
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present price lists be filed with the Finance Department 
and that no raise be attempted without notification of the 
Department. A saving clause in the new tariff bill gives 
the Government power to remove the duties on any articles 
whose prices have been increased. The British reaction 
was political rather than economic. The United States 
was most affected by the changes, especially in regard to 
gasoline, iron and steel, and farm products. No repre- 
sentations were contemplated by the American Govern- 
ment, however, as the new tariff is a purely domestic is- 
sue. 


China.—Dispatches from foreign naval patrols said 
Communist depredations were continuing on an increasing 


scale. The Reds destroyed many villages on either side 
of the Yangtse River. Frequent firing 
onal upon passing foreign vessels continued. 


On September 17 the American gunboat 
Luzon was the target of Communist fire above Wusueh. 
No casualties were reported. The British gunboat Gnat 
was likewise attacked. According to a dispatch from 
Shanghai, the Nanking army captured Mihsien in the Ho- 
nan Province, fifteen miles southwest of Chengchow, 
the junction of the Lunghai and Peking-Hankow rail- 
ways. This greatly imperiled Feng Yu-hsiang’s main 
strategic point, threatening to cut off his retreat north of 
the Yellow River. Manchuria maintained silence, and 
all indications pointed to a prolongation of neutrality be- 
cause of internal divisions and fear of fresh Russian in- 
cursions on the Chinese Eastern railway. 


Colombia.—On September 15, President Enrique Olaya 
Herrera in a message to Congress announced that ten 
American banks stood ready to assist Colombia in re- 
covering from its financial crisis, pro- 
vided a series of financial reforms were 
immediately introduced. Under past 
organization, the message said, the national debt would 
be 32,000,000 pesos (about $31,000,000) by 1931, but 
2,000,000 pesos would be cut from salaries of Govern- 
ment employes in the next three months. Further econo- 
mies and conversions of bonds would cut the debt to 24,- 
000,000 pesos, which would be largely covered by a loan 
already authorized by Congress. The loan offered by the 
American banks was to be for $20,000,000 to cover the 
State’s needs for the last half of 1930. It was considered 
significant that the administration at the same time in- 
formed Congress that the petroleum law, which would 
permit foreign exploitation of Colombia’s oil riches, must 
be passed immediately. 


Financial 
Reconstruction 


Czechoslovakia.—On August 11, 1930, Msgr. John 
Sramek, Cabinet Minister, and leader of the Czechoslo- 
vak Popular party, completed his sixtieth year. The out- 
standing leader of Czech Catholics for 
more than thirty years, and virtually cre- 
ator of the Czechoslovak Popular party, 
Msgr. Sramek was hailed as the chief who had led Catho- 
lics from a despised and oppressed position, at the time 
of the revolution, to a place of national influence. 


Msgr. Sramek 
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Three laws were passed by the National Assembly in- 
creasing the customs duties on foreign cereals, flour, and 
imported cattle, and facilitating the export of home prod- 
ucts, though delay in operation might 
hinder much of the laws’ effectiveness. 
The attempts being made amongst the 
various Central European countries, seen in the confer- 
ences held recently at Bucharest, Sinaia, and Warsaw, to 
reach an adjustment in the matter of agricultural produc- 
tion and marketing, met with considerable difficulty in 
the fact that Czechoslovakia, being only partly an indus- 
trial country, and partly agricultural, could not absorb 
agricultural products from other countries as readily as 
desired. Czechoslovakia’s trade balance of July, 1930, 
was again favorable to the extent of 213,000,000 crowns. 


Agriculture 


Germany.—The general elections held on SeptemBer 14 
resulted in huge gains for the radical parties opposed to 
the present conservative Government. The most aston- 

ishing gains were made by Adolph Hit- 
General Elections ler’s Socialist-Labor or Fascist party, 

which gained 107 seats in the new 
Reichstag. The Communists won seventy-six and the 
Nationalists forty-one seats. These three parties, with a 
total of 224 votes will constitute a determined opposition 
to the conservative Government. The radcial drift in the 
elections was explained as the result of discontent with 
post-war burdens, opposition to the Young plan, the Ver- 
sailles Treaty, and other foreign commitments. It was 
thought at first that the Bruening Government would be 
forced to resign because of the strength of the opposition. 
However, the Socialists with a total of 143 votes promised 
to take a neutral stand and even to come to the defense of 
the Government’s foreign policy in the face of obstruc- 
tionist activities on the part of the radicals. The Socialists 
had always supported the Government’s foreign policy. 
Only on some financial bills and unemployment-insur- 
ance reform did they oppose the Bruening Cabinet. Any 
closer alliance with the Socialists was made impossible 
because of the refusal of the Center parties, the Govern- 
ment’s chief supporters, to associate themselves with their 
traditional enemies. However, in view of the Socialist 
promise, the Government foresaw a clear majority of 
128 votes and has decided to carry on in spite of the 
strong opposition. The Center representation increased 
from 61 to 68. 


Ireland.—According to the report of our Dublin cor- 
respondent, “there is probably less political activity in 
the Free State today, and less active interest taken in 
politics than at any time during the past 
century.” In line with this report was 
the effort made to rule out political 
parties in the elections called for by the Greater Dublin 
act, which went into operation this month. Fianna Fail 
and the Labor party drew up a panel of candidates, and 
the Ministerial party responded by presenting its nom- 
inees. The Greater Dublin act divided the urban area of 
Dublin County into two parts; that of Dublin City proper, 
including Rathmines and Pembroke, and that of the bor- 


Greater Dublin 
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ough of Dun Laoghaire, which takes in Blackrock, Dal- 
key and Killiney. For the past six years, Dublin was 
governed by appointed Commissioners. In the new ar- 
rangement, there will be a Lord Mayor, a City Manager 
and an elected body of thirty-five members forming the 
Dublin City Council. The Borough of Dun Laoghaire 
will have a Lord Mayor, a City Manager, and a Council 
of fifteen members. 


Japan.—The special committee of the Privy Council 
decided to recommend the ratification of the London naval 
treaty unconditionally. The decision of the committee to 
approve the pact without attaching any 
rider came as a complete surprise and 
was interpreted as a decisive victory for 
the Hamaguchi Government. The plenary session of the 
Privy Council, which must ratify the committee report, 
was set for October 1. The council has never failed in 
the past to confirm a decision of the committee. The un- 
expectedly favorable turn in affairs was attributed to the 
firm stand taken by the Government with the strong sup- 
port of public opinion. 


Naval 
Treaty 
Approved 


Mexico.—The Secretary of Education issued a state- 
ment declaring that half the children of Mexico were with- 
out school facilities. From his figures it was clear that 
a million and a half children were receiv- 
ing no education of any kind. Accord- 
ing to an N. C. W. C. report there were 
indications that the Government might remedy this situ- 
ation by heeding the petitions from Catholic bodies in the 
Mexican States, calling for a ruling whereby the super- 
vision of the Federal Government over primary schools 
would be limited to the curriculum and methods employed 
in secular subjects. This would permit religious instruc- 
tion wherever the parents requested it. Ambassador Mor- 
row’s last official act was to participate in the celebration 
of the 120th anniversary of Mexico’s Independence Day, 
September 16. The festivities were marked by the largest 
military parade ever witnessed in Mexico. Earlier in the 
week the Federation of Teachers’ organizations of the 
Federal District adopted a resolution giving its moral and 
material support to the striking teachers of San Luis Po- 
tosi, whose salaries were not being paid. 


Education 
Report 


Poland.—The arrested leaders of the Opposition re- 
mained in the fortress of Brest-Litovsk under military 
jurisdiction immediately subject to Marshal Pilsudski, 
Premier and Minister of War. Nobody 
was allowed to see them, not even their 
lawyers. The latter petitioned the At- 
torney General to transfer those arrested to a prison under 
civil jurisdiction. The Opposition press charged that the 
detained Deputies were suffering from ill-treatment, bad 
food and unhealthy quarters. The Warsaw Chamber of 
Lawyers issued a protest against the arrest of four of its 
members, included among the nineteen Deputies. The 
protest was confiscated by the censor. Such was the 
political tension that all open-air political meetings were 
forbidden in the interests of the public peace. 


Deputies 
Detained 
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Russia.—Cheap Russian grain was causing alarm in 
European markets. Quantities amounting to 200,000 tons 
were reported as on their way to Italy, while similar 
quantities were believed to be destined 
for British ports. Wheat prices in the 
Liverpool option market plunged an- 
other twelve cents per quarter to a new low record on 
September 12. Argentine, Canadian, and American wheat 
were reported as hardest hit. While Atlantic freight rates 
dropped, Black Sea rates had a sudden boom. Soviet 
efforts to obtain British freight ships were reported. 

A plot to obtain recognition by the United States of the 
Soviet Government, by threats of diverting Russian busi- 
ness orders to other countries, was charged against the 
Amtorg, the Soviet-American official 
trading corporation, by B. W. Delgass, 
whose resignation from his position as 
the Amtorg’s Vice-President was made known by recent 
dispatches from Moscow. 


Cheap 
Grain 


Plots Charged 


Spain.—Twelve persons were arrested when 30,000 
members of the construction workers’ union started a gen- 
eral strike in Barcelona. This, the first major strike in 
the industrial city of Spain in over seven 
years, was occasioned by the employers’ 
refusal to give higher wages and to re- 
instate six discharged workmen. Ten thousand additional 
workers, including members of the street cleaners’ union, 
joined the strikers, swelling the number to 40,000. There 
was likewise a general strike in Granada, led by the street- 
car operators. Soldiers were pressed into service to run 
the cars. The difficulties of the Berenguer Government 
were augmented by the sharp drop of the peseta and the 
decision of all the labor unions in Spain to work with the 
Socialist party, which is Republican, in the coming elec- 
tions. Clashes between strikers and non-strikers were 
frequent, resulting in the injury of fourteen persons in 


Granada. 


Strike 
Riots 


Uruguay.—The Uruguayan Foreign Office announced 
the severance of diplomatic relations with Peru, recalling 
its Minister at Lima, and at the same time sent a note to 

the Peruvian Minister in Montevideo 


Break 
With which amounted to handing him his pass- 
Peru ports. The Foreign Office charged the 


Peruvian junta with violation of the Treaty of Montevideo 
of 1889, covering the asylum of political refugees in lega- 
tions and claimed that this attitude was aggravated by the 
junta’s refusal to submit evidence in support of accusa- 
tions brought against Uruguay’s Minister at Lima. The 
military junta had steadfastly refused to recognize the 
right of the Uruguayan Legation to give asylum to Jesus 
Salazar, former President of the Chamber of Deputies, 
saying criminal charges were to be lodged against him. 
When Uruguay protested against the insults to its Min- 
ister and legation, the junta expressed regret, but said the 
Uruguayan Minister had become persona non grata, 
charging he had received favors of an irregular nature 
from Senor Leguia. The latter was still in custody, while 
new arrests included his nephew, Oscar Leguia, and Gen- 
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eral Manuel M. Ponce, who had headed a short-lived mili- 
tary junta in Lima before Lieut. Colonel Sanchez Cerro 


took control. 


Vatican City—On September 11, Premier Benito 
Mussolini announced that he intended to present a bill in 
the Italian Parliament providing for a change in the date 
of the Italian National Festival from 
September 20 to February 11. Septem- 
ber 20 is the anniversary of the entrance 
of Italian troops into Rome in 1870 and the fall of the 
temporal power of the Pope. February 11 is the anni- 
versary of the signing of the Lateran Treaty. The pro- 
posed change was seen as an act of courtesy toward the 
Pope. It was thought fitting that the outstanding achieve- 
ment of the Fascist Government, conciliation between the 
Fascist Government and the Papacy, should be singled out 
as the event to which all Italians should give first consid- 
eration. In an extended interview granted to a pil- 
grimage of French Catholic teachers, Pope Pius en- 
deavored to quiet the constantly recurring rumors about 
his failing health. He assured them he was very well and 
invited them to look for themselves. He told them that 
he often received from all over the world moving letters 
of filial solicitude for his health. This rumor, as well as 
another that he might change his attitude toward the 
French Royalists whom he condemned in 1926, were the 
two that he was most anxious to quiet. He declared that 
the Pontiff would not change his attitude toward the 
French Royalists but hoped that they would soon “ be 
numbered among the good children who give their com- 
mon father those consolations of which he has need in the 
midst of preoccupations filling his life.” 


Change of Italian 
National Feast 





League of Nations.—Former American Secretary of 
State, Frank B. Kellogg, was elected on September 17 as 
a judge of the World Court to fill the vacancy caused by 
the resignation of Charles Evans 
Hughes. The League Assembly filled 
the places in the Council vacated by 
Cuba, Finland, and Canada, by electing Guatemala, Nor- 
way, and the Irish Free State. Portugal lost by a small 
margin. China failed by five votes to obtain re-election 
to the Council. 


Elections 





Recent events in South America have made 
it all the more necessary for us to cultivate a 
sympathetic knowledge of conditions there. Next 
week, Dr. Thomas H. Healy of the Georgetown 
School of Foreign Service will contribute an- 
other paper on the subject. 

J. A. McClorey, S.J., well known for his talks 
on the Catholic Radio Hour, will have an 
eloquent and convincing plea for the return of 
traditional values in the college, in his paper 
“Humanism and the College.” 

William T. Walsh, who has just written a 
biography of Queen Isabella the Catholic, has 
written for next week’s issue an excellent apolo- 
getic paper entitled “ Santiago, Legend or Fact ?” 
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The Exceptional Child 


NEW service in the field of special educational 

problems has been announced by the Office of Edu- 
cation. Its aim is to assist school systems throughout the 
country in planning for the training “of children who 
are mentally or emotionally of an exceptional type.” 
Studies in the needs of mentally deficient or backward 
children will be conducted, and special attention will be 
paid to the treatment of the pupil who, if not defective 
to a marked degree, is nervously unstable. 

The establishment of this service indicates a growth of 
interest in a problem that has been sadly neglected. In 
spite of its obvious importance, educators have been in- 
clined to throw the burden back upon the city, the chil- 
dren’s court, some private agency, or the physician—when, 
indeed, they have not studiously ignored it. Whether or 
not the number of these exceptional children is greater or 
smaller than it was a quarter of a century ago is a ques- 
tion debated to no profit. The fact is that all our schools, 
private and public, have many children of this kind for 
whom no adequate provision is made. 

The evil effects of this neglect have frequently been 
stressed in these pages by specialists in education and in 
social science. Maladjustment in school life is quite fre- 
quently followed in adult life by social maladjustment 
and crime. As the study of the records of any juvenile 
court will show, it is generally the handicapped child who 
falls afoul of the law. Physical examinations are now a 
matter of routine in all well-conducted schools, and every 
effort is made to help pupils who are handicapped by 
poverty, or by improper home conditions. We must now 
learn that it is at least equally necessary to inquire into 
the mental and emotional health of the child. 

We fit the child with glasses, we teach him how to 
care for his teeth, we deprive him of his adenoids and, 
usually, of his tonsils, and we instruct him in practical 
hygiene. But if the child is to make progress, a balanced 
mind is as necessary as good teeth. Adenoids slow up 
his mental development, but nervous instability may make 
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all mental and moral training useless. It is high time to 
recognize that mental hygiene is fully as important as 
physical hygiene. Neglect means a steadily growing num- 
ber of children in the juvenile court, and a continually 
augmented army of young thugs and hoodlums at war 
with the police, 

It is encouraging to know that much good work in 
this important field is conducted in a number of diocesan 
school systems. It is to be hoped that this work will be 
supported and encouraged, so that a mental clinic for 
the use of Catholic schools can be provided for every 
educational center. The establishment of a special com- 
mittee by the National Catholic Educational Association 
at the New Orleans Convention is an earnest of the in- 
telligent interest of Catholic educators in this problem, 
which is as important for the welfare of our schools as 
it is difficult and distressing. 


Prohibition Declines 


HE charges made with refreshing frankness in his 

syndicated articles by Major Maurice Campbell, 
until recently director of Prohibition enforcement in 
New York, call for an answer from some of the Govern- 
ment’s highest officials. Possibly that answer will be 
made by Vice-President Curtis, to cite but one of the 
accused officials, when the last of Major Campbell’s papers 
has been published. Thus far the Vice-President’s some- 
what vague disclaimer, and the clownish asperities of 
Seymour Lowman, of the Treasury Department, have 
only deepened the impression that Major Campbell's dis- 
closures fall short of the whole truth. 

But apart from whatever force may be attributed to 
these newspaper charges, it is fairly evident that the old 
organized forces which thrust Federal Prohibition on this 
country, are steadily declining. It may be that in time a 
new force, equal in fanaticism and aggressive energy to 
all predecessors, may be marshaled, but it is clear that 
the days of the late Wayne Wheeler, and of the at-present 
absent Bishop Cannon, are gone forever. No longer can 
the Anti-Saloon League count upon contributions from 
all the Evangelical religious organizations. No longer can 
it whistle its cringing Congressmen to heel, and feel as- 
sured that they will respond, every man of them with a 
dry vote in his hand, if, perhaps, a bottle of whiskey in 
his pocket. Even the Methodist Board of Morals and so 
forth, adopts an anxious tone, and instead of assuring us 
that our salvation in time and eternity depends upon the 
continuance of Prohibition, anxiously inquires what plan 
can work as well as that devised by Mr. Volstead. 

From Washington on the Western coast to New Jersey, 
in the East, Prohibition is the dominant political issue. 
Governor Roosevelt, of New York, carries the Democrats 
with him when he demands the repeal of the Eighteenth 
Amendment. In the neighboring State of New Jersey, 
Dwight Morrow pledged himself on the opening of his 
campaign to work for repeal, and his fellow-Republicans 
chose him by an overwhelming majority over his dry 
opponent. In Illinois, of the two leading candidates for 
the Senate, one is a convinced opponent of Prohibition, 
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and the other, formerly the favorite of the Anti-Saloon 
League, has expressed a willingness to curse what hitherto 
she has blessed. Even Senator Sheppard, who introduced 
the Amendment, finds that under given circumstances he 
will be able to oppose it, while Senator Jones, of Wash- 
ington, who drafted the most sweeping Prohibition legis- 
lation now existing, is willing to retract all his work, 
should his constituents demand this sacrifice of him. 

These are signs which should encourage the thousands 
of Americans who have opposed Prohibition on grounds 
of good government, and not for votes, or for reasons 
of partisan political advantage. The fight is by no means 
won, but fanaticism is hanging a diminished head, and 
some politicians are learning to discount both the threats 
and the promises of the Prohibition groups. Under the 
leadership of men like Governor Roosevelt, Alfred E. 
Smith, and Dwight Morrow, the prospect for the over- 
throw of the monstrous iniquity called Prohibition grows 
brighter. 


Death for Labor Agitators 


HE case of labor in the South is anything but en- 

couraging. The campaign which began last year to 
organize the workers is progressing but slowly, and, we 
fear, in some localities has failed. As we pointed out last 
week, even where organization has gained a foothold, its 
position is exceedingly precarious. 

The need in this country of what the Holy See in a re- 
cent pronouncement has termed “ Christian social educa- 
tion”’ is exceedingly grave. Defending the right of work- 
ers to organize, the Church also desires that employers 
should be grouped in their own associations, so that differ- 
ences which arise can be settled both equitably and author- 
itatively by mutual agreement. On its side, the State 
should lend its aid to remove difficulties beyond the reach 
of either group, and to sanction the agreements that may 
be freely reached. The obvious purpose of the Holy See 
is to encourage associations which will recognize and de- 
fend rights wherever they exist, and to make possible the 
settlement of all labor troubles without recourse to means 
which imply, or even necessitate, violence or injustice. 

How far we are from a realization of this need is 
shown by conditions which, while they exist in varied de- 
grees all over this country, rise at the present moment to 
a sharp crisis in the South. To discover the factors which 
have created this crisis is not an easy matter, nor is it 
easy to understand how they can exist in any country 
which is Christian, even by supposition.’ Religious hatred, 
or, rather, an ignorance of what religion is, and race hatred 
directed against the Negro, and against the immigrant o1 
his children, merge to form a dreadful spirit of evil, 
capable of engineering the most fearful deeds of iniquity. 

It is almost incredible to read, for instance, that in 
Atlanta six labor agitators, two of them young women, 
have been indicted under a statute, never invoked hither- 
to, carrying the death penalty for “insurrection.” This 


penalty, in some cases, might be inflicted rightly, but it 
is charged that the real offense of these defendants lies 
in the fact that they organized and held meetings to pro- 
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test against unemployment, and against unjust means used 
by certain empPbyers. 

It is highly improbable that this penalty will be in- 
flicted, even if the defendants are found guilty. But, as 
we conceive it, a most serious injustice to these defend- 
ants lies in this playing fast and loose with an ancient 
statute, never intended to apply to labor agitators, by the 
local officials. It is inconceivable, we repeat, that the 
penalty should be inflicted; but if, supposing the impos- 
sible, it should be, the city of Atlanta would reel under a 
blow, in comparison with which all the depredations of 
the Civil War are but as child’s play. Have not these 
associations of employers in the South yet learned that 
of all methods of building up a city, the poorest is a 
campaign that desecrates God’s image, man? 


Our Unhappy Police 


OR an article appearing in this Review some weeks 

ago, touching upon the case of one Elias Ellmond, 
who having been murdered in December, had been com- 
pletely forgotten by the police of the metropolis in July, 
a correspondent takes us to task. He accuses us of being 
a “Nordic”—which is a dreadful accusation to level 
against any Christian man—or at least of harboring so 
abject an admiration of Nordics that we cannot discern 
the merits of the police in Boston and New York. 

For his animus against ourselves, we gladly forgive 
him. But his inability to read, we count a gross offense 
in these days when there are schoolhouses on every corner, 
and when even the meddling of Federal Government can- 
not stay the rising tide of enthusiasm for adult educa- 
tion. The article which made him seethe with wrath was 
no bludgeon liberally laid on the head and shoulders of 
the metropolitan police. It may have been a finger raised 
in warning, or a mild “ tut tut,” or a gesture like unto the 
raising of an inquiring eyebrow. But more it was not; 
if it erred, it erred on the side of mercy. For the author 
of the article in question stated quite plainly that he was 
not inclined to lay any grave blame upon the police. True, 
he thought it advisable that murderers be caught, so that 
some inquiry into their motives might be instituted. But, 
on the other hand, if this plan, deemed by him advisable, 
was not deemed advisable by the public at large, the 
police, he contended, were not to be severely censured, 
should they follow the line of least resistance thus opened 
by the indifference of the public. 

Here we touch bottom. There are millions of laws, real 
and alleged, on the books. Some reflect the precepts of 
the natural and the Divine laws; others embody usages 
and customs approved by experience as necessary in civ- 
ilized society; and many are not laws in any true sense, 
but so much piffle and balderdash. To enforce all is not 
possible. It is not possible, as Chief Justice Hughes once 
observed, even to know them all. Some are enforced as 
long as the movement which brought them into being is 
active, and when this languishes, they take their place 
with thousands of other forgotten statutes. Many of them 
never were laws, but, at best, ordinances to meet an evil, 
real or fancied, which long since ceased to be. The very 
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fervor to create respect for law by enacting new laws, 
has culminated in a lack of respect for law, which, at 
times, is closely akin to positive contempt for law. Well 
has it been said that the greatest social reforms have not 
been accomplished by making new statutes, but by repeal- 
ing statutes already existing. 

But on some points relating to law enforcement, there 
can be no difference of opinion. Whether or not a funeral 
conducted on Sunday with a disbursing noise—whatever 
that may be—is disorderly, and therefore to be prosecuted, 
according to the statute made and provided, is a question 
upon which the godly and the learned may debate in their 
moments of academic leisure. But whether or not the 
community should put forth every effort to discover and 
punish the “ perpetrator ” of an unusually cruel, cowardly, 
and scandalous murder, is a question on which debate is 
closed. 

“ Scandalous” is here used in its technical meaning. 
It would seem that Elias Ellmond was murdered by two 
men who had but recently attained their majority. The 
murder took place in a neighborhood in which boys and 
girls (not always or even generally, because of negligent 
parents) are growing up in fairly close contact with vari- 
ous forms of disorderly and criminal conduct. To some, 
at least, of these adolescent boys, the deed of the murder- 
ers is a triumph of skill, demonstrating how easy it is to 
rob and to kill, and to escape all punishment. 

These are the crimes which the police should be in- 
structed to investigate, laying aside such trifles as the 
disorders arising in connection with sidewalk ordinances 
and traffic regulations. These strike the deepest wounds 
into the heart of society, not only because of their in- 
herent heinousness but because, in the circumstances here 
discussed, they tend to destroy our boys and girls on 
whose proper training the hope of a purer society is based. 


The School Bell 


Bape week America began to go to school, and a few 
preliminary reports are now at hand. There had 
been some speculation as to the effect which the hard 
times would have upon attendance, but the figures from 
several of the larger cities show a normal increase, or a 
little more, in the public high schools. This is what might 
have been expected, since opportunities for gainful em- 
ployment are both few and hard to find. 

What the effect upon the private high schools will be, 
especially upon those for resident pupils, remains to be 
seen. Reports from two large institutions, one in the 
East, the other in the South, show a slight decrease. One 
of these institutions states that in a number of instances 
it has been found necessary to grant a reduction in tuition 
fees, or to arrange for deferred payments, in order to re- 
tain worthy pupils whose parents would otherwise have 
been obliged to keep them at home. Where this condi- 
tion exists, some difficulty in balancing the budget will 
be found. 

For the colleges, the data are too few and scattered to 
support any forecast. If one effect of the hard times is 
to bar from college boys and girls who should never enter 
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college, the authorities will have much to be thankful for. 
The tremendous flow of students to the college which set 
in about 1917 began to run slow two years ago, chiefly 
because of stiffer entrance examinations. The absurd idea 
that every boy and girl who can gather the requisite num- 
ber of credits, can profit by four years at college, is still 
prevalent in this country, and nothing but a resolute stand 
by our college authorities can down it. The college which 
admits more students than it can adequately provide for, 
or regularly keep a student whose record shows that he 
either will not or cannot meet proper academic require- 
ments, is still found here and there, but it is not the bane 
it once. was. When it disappears, the ground will have 
been cleared of much that cumbered it. 

On the whole, the outlook for Catholic education is en- 
couraging. A realization by our Catholic people of the 
value of our schools is growing, and with it a keener per- 
ception of their obligation in conscience to support and 
patronize them. Much remains to be done in this highly 
important field, but where there is so much good will and 
intelligence, we may be confident of God’s blessing and of 
ultimate success. 


The Postman’s Pay 


E are warned by no less a personage than the Post- 

master General of the United States that, since the 
postal rates are far too low, we may soon be obliged to 
pay more. The Postmaster General has at his command 
at all times a most bewildering array of graphs, charts, 
coefficients, and other statistical devices, all geared up to 
advance the general proposition that as often as you mail 
a letter the Government gives you eight cents’ worth of 
service for your two pennies. He released them all at a 
convention of postmasters some weeks ago, and the be- 
wildering array silenced the critic, if it did not convince 
him. The Government, it appears, loses money as often 
as it cancels a stamp. 

Now most of us have no convictions on this matter for 
which we are ready to risk the stake. If questioned, the 
average citizen would probably remark that he thought 
the service good enough, although nothing to brag about, 
and there end the examination. He has no sympathy to 
waste upon the “system,” and, indeed, is not deeply in- 
terested in its woes, real or alleged. But if his attention 
be directed to the man in gray who so faithfully serves, 
his sympathy is aroused at once. 

The postman’s lot, in sober truth, is not an easy one. 
His difficult work brings with it much responsibility, but 
not much of a salary, and for some reason not easy to dis- 
cern, the politicians have never supported any movement 
to make his life easier. The fact that mail carriers are 
not organized, and that they are forbidden to take any 
part in political battles, is probably the real reason why 
these faithful public servants can be safely neglected. 

Our opinion on the necessity, alleged by the Postmaster 
General, of raising the price of postage stamps, is worth- 
less. But if two-cent stamps are to cost us three cents 
next year, we move that at least five mills be set aside 
from every sale, and applied to the postman’s pay. 
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Water, Credit 


JoserH F. THornino, S.J. 


soil, altitude and climate. Nature appears to have 

been lavish with Mexico, giving her land rich in the 
ingredients requisite for as wide a range of fruits, vege- 
tables and grain as are found in any one continuous tract 
on the globe. There is a corresponding variety of climate. 
You have the blistering heat of the tropics in the narrow 
coastal belt, a mild, equable temperature in the inter- 
mediate upland region, and the bracing air of the central 
plateau cooled by perpetual snows on towering mountain 
peaks. Sub-soil products are no less various. Mexican 
silver once formed half of the world’s visible supply. 
Copper, mercury, lead and zinc are plentiful there. In 
spite of excessive exploitation large stocks of oil are still 
intact. In fact the mineral wealth of the country has 
scarcely been touched. 

And yet nature has been niggardly with Mexico. 
Water, coal and iron are not numbered among her natural 
resources. Industrialization, therefore, is a matter of 
great, almost insurmountable difficulty. Agriculture is 
handicapped, linked up with the capricious character of 
the rainfall. There is plenty of land and plenty of water, 
but the one does not reach the other. Altitude is the chief 
barrier. The heavily laden clouds from the Gulf and the 
Pacific dash themselves to pieces on the shelving table- 
land without depositing their precious burden on top 
where the returns would be a hundredfold. The prema- 
ture precipitation, instead of quickening the hillsides, 
sweeps away the fertile top-soil in its torrential current, 
while, just above, the thirsty earth pants for the moisture 
dashed from its crackling lips. Occasionally the clouds 
run the gauntlet of the foothills, loosing their golden 
shower on the mesa, and then the song of plenty is heard 
in the land. But this has occurred only three times in the 
last twenty years. Ordinarily there is a twelve-inch rain- 
fall compared with the forty inches common in the Missis- 
sippi Valley and the St. Lawrence basin. Aridity accounts 
for a good deal of the dry rot found beneath the pro- 
fusion of outward forms in Mexico. 

A few good rivers would do much to remedy the situa- 
tion. In the first place they would supply fountainheads 
for irrigation and hydro-electric energy. Italy has no 
coal, but her rivers are harnessed for power, turning the 
wheels of factory and mill. Land reclamation is based 
upon the same factor. In Mexico you will travel far be- 
fore you cross a watercourse and except for the rainy 
season it is apt to be dry. Who does not remember the 
murky insufficiency of that stream whose name, “ Rio 
Grande,” had conjured up visions of magnificence? What 
a difference between it and such subsidiary rivers as the 
Ohio or Missouri! At this very inoment Mexico looks 
longingly at Boulder Dam and the Colorado for a fraction 
of the liquid treasure which will be hoarded there, a mere 
pittance compared to the empire she lost in 1847. 

Speaking of New England somebody once said: “ There 


O° of the mystery of Mexico springs from the 


are only two seasons here: August and the rest of the 
year.” Something similar is true of Mexico. Spring, 
summer, fall and winter are nothing more than names. 
Two seasons prevail: not hot and cold, but wet and dry. 
The rainy season extends from May to October, and it is 
within this period that the crops mature. It rains every 
day. That may mean a five-minute drizzle or an extended 
cloudburst. When the season is propitious the hills and 
valleys take on that rich green color which delights the eye 
in irrigated sections of Montana and the Dakotas. When 
the rainfall is light the grass burns up in the meadows, 
the hillsides are bare, while people and cattle languish. 
Drought is always a menace. 

The Church, in its charity, has taken cognizance of this 
feature of Mexican life in characteristic fashion. Each 
morning at the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass the priests re- 
cite the prayer Ad pluviam petendam in behest of rain. 
Oddly enough during the summer just elapsed, while the 
corn belt of the United States was being burned out by the 
worst drought in history, Mexico was enjoying a season 
of abundant rainfall. Each day the clouds emptied a 
plenteous horn south of the Rio Grande. The harvest 
will be golden this fall. Does rainfall for Mexico signify 
drought for the United States? At any rate there is the 
fact, which is that the roles for once are reversed. The 
United States is getting a taste of what is, hydrographic- 
ally speaking, the normal diet of our sister Republic. 
Isn’t there something realistic about learning of that sort? 
It should teach us sympathy and understanding. 

Land without water is valueless. Now the smaller the 
tract of land in Mexico, the harder it is to get water. In 
the so-called agrarian reform large estates were broken 
up; extensive tracts of land with water holes strategically 
located, were split up into tiny holdings for the peons. It 
was to be the dawn of a new day for the Indian and the 
small farmer. With land all the woes of life would dis- 
appear. Instead they multiplied. The small farmer 
without capital, tools or credit could not utilize his new- 
found wealth. The desert and cactus reclaimed rich sugar 
plantations like those of Morelos. Here and there, as in 
the State of Hidalgo, were formed cooperatives, rural 
banks, and storehouses. But for the most part the lands 
became frozen assets. Water which could be measured out 
and distributed on the big haciendas became an unattain- 
able luxury for the peon’s scanty acreage. There had been 
a greater socialistic bias in the old system. One was at 
least sure of a livelihood, and the water rights could be 
parceled out according to need. One water hole or 
stream would supply the deficiencies of another. Not so 
now. The individual must provide for himself. This is 
impossible without capital and as a result the fields lie 
fallow. The land in many cases has become a mockery. 
Into Mexico, a strictly agricultural country, corn has been 
imported. In 1929 millions of dollars worth of milk, 
butter and eggs were brought in. Even in Mexico City 
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butter is a genuine luxury. It is measured out in thin, 
meager slices and at extra cost. Mexico has the land, but 
it needs the magic touch of water. Except under some 
carefully organized cooperative scheme the small farmer 
will not get his share. 

Moreover, the Mexican farmer, like the farmer in the 
United States, needs credit. In the United States, through 
the agency of the Federal Farm Board, the Government is 
embarked on a tremendous experiment in public finance 
for the sake of the agricultural interests. In Mexico the 
farmer cannot look to the national capital for any sub- 
stantial help. The public credit has been strained to the 
point of exhaustion. Committed to a forty-five-year term 
for the liquidation of its own debts the Mexican Govern- 
ment can scarcely be expected to loan millions at a negligi- 
ble rate of interest. Banks will not loan to the peon with- 
out gilt-edge security. A frowsy burro or a wooden 
plough are not reckoned in that category. Consequently 
irrigation works and modern machinery are out of the 
question, while the marketing of crops is seriously handi- 
capped. Cooperative associations have alleviated the situ- 
ation in a few scattered localities, but even cooperatives 
need extensive credit. 

Credit, however, is the creature of confidence. Confi- 
dence received a rude blow from the rather haphazard 
program of agrarian reform. When you take lands 
valued at more than $300,000,000, giving in exchange 
bonds worth eighteen cents on the dollar, you are not lay- 
ing the groundwork of a successful credit structure. You 
may call it restitution, donation or confiscation, but the one 
inevitable result of such a policy of land distribution is to 
undermine property rights, to intimidate capital and to 
alarm those who keep watch and ward at the reservoirs of 
credit. From a Mexican standpoint the worst feature of 
the situation is that the agrarian bonds have gradually 
gravitated to one financial center, New York, where the 
four-per-cent interest is paid regularly and that for the 
face value of the paper. In other words, Americans are 
again profiting on Mexican mistakes. 

This unexpected development has caused the arch-pro- 
tagonist of land distribution, General Calles, to do a com- 
plete volte-face on the agrarian question. His statement 
has been the sensation of Mexico for the past month: 

If we wish to be sincere with ourselves, we the sons of the 
revolution must confess that the agrarianism we have evolved and 
practised has up to the present time been a complete farce. The 
happiness of the farmers does not consist in giving them a patch 
of ground, when they lack the training and means to cultivate it. 
Such a policy, instead of benefiting them, leads straight to dis- 
aster because we create illusions which nurture indolence. 

He went on to describe the ruin caused by the partition 
of lands in Yucatan, where immense tracts had been given 
over to the raising of hennequin and were formerly a 
source of important revenue. He likewise ridiculed the 


futility of bank credits conceded to petty agriculture. 
According to this former leader of the agrarian revolu- 
tion not another word should be said about further appro- 
priation of land. Shortly thereafter El Universal in a 
special article declared that no scientific study had ever 
been made of the agrarian problem in Mexico. 

These admissions, compared with the golden promises 
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made by the leaders of agrarian reform from 1912 to 
1922, indicate the fearful cancer at the heart of Mexico’s 
economic life. That cancer is uncertainty, uncertainty as 
to what is to happen in the future and misgivings about 
the program of the past. Financial, labor or agricultural 
programs change overnight. What was the universal 
panacea of yesterday is the deadly poison tomorrow. 
Last year’s hero is this summer’s tyrant. In the finan- 
cial order this is fatal. Unless a man is guaranteed the 
fruit of his labors he cannot be expected to take risks 
translated in terms of dollars and cents. Uncertainty 
leads to insecurity; insecurity to instability, social, eco- 
nomic and political. Is it surprising that peace breaks out 
from time to time in Mexico? 


The Bells of Woods Hole 
P. H. Yancey, S.J. 

OODS HOLE, Mass., with the nearby islands of 

Martha’s Vineyard and Nantucket, has long been 
known as a fashionable summer resort. Years ago 
its surpassing charms were sung in the popular ballad, 
“Beautiful Woods Hole Down by the Sea.” In another 
sphere, that of biological research, it has also been famous 
since the great Agassiz’ laboratory on Penikese Island was 
transferred to the mainland forty-three years ago. With 
Naples, Plymouth and Kiel it ranks as one of the world’s 
foremost marine laboratories. Here are gathered to- 
gether every summer the cream of America’s, and not a 
few of Europe’s, biologists. Naturally they attract 
around them numerous younger men and women eager 
to hear their lectures and follow their investigations. 
Thus has grown up from a small nucleus of independent 
investigators a world-renowned institution. Though not 
primarily educational, regular courses of instruction are 
given in the main branches of biology for which credit is 
gladly given by any university in the world. 

When forty years ago the laboratory was first estab- 
lished here, one of the earliest members was a young man 
who was later to become its director and the head of the 
Department of Zoology in the University of Chicago, 
Dr. Frank Lillie. In the tribute given to Dr. Lillie this 
summer, on the occasion of his fortieth year with the 
laboratory, one of the speakers mentioned that Dr. Lillie’s 
connection with Woods Hole was broader than his scien- 
tific achievements, for it was here that he met the future 
Mrs. Lillie, then Miss Crane, of the great Chicago family 
whose summer home is one of the beauty spots of the 
Cape. Many years after their marriage it pleased 
Almighty God to give Mrs. Lillie the grace of faith. 
Since then she has been a devoted servant of the Church 
ever striving to make its artistic and intellectual appeal 
better known to the cultured class among whom she 
moves. 

With this end in view last year she began the erection 
of a fitting monument to the alliance between religion and 
science which she has so much at heart. On July 31, it 
was dedicated to St. Joseph, the patron of the Woods 
Hole parish. It consists of a beautiful bell tower which 
rises majestically from the waters of the Eel Pond directly 
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across from the laboratory. It was designed by the Bos- 
ton architect, Charles A. Coolidge, and is in the Spanish 
style, consisting of. a campanile containing two bells, 
named, very appropriately, after the two great Catholic 
biologists of the last century, Mendel and Pasteur. At 
the foot of the campanile is a tiny chapel on whose walls 
are bronze Stations of the Cross by the Italian artist, 
Alfeo Faggi. The door of the chapel is also of bronze 
by the same artist and depicts scenes from the life of St. 
Joseph. Around the tower a park has been laid out with 
benches where visitors may rest and peruse works on the 
Church from a book rack in the chapel. Three times a 
day, at seven, twelve and six, the Angelus is rung by an 
automatic clock. 

The solemn blessing of the tower and bell was given by 
the Rt. Rev. James E. Cassidy, D.D., Auxiliary Bishop of 
Fall River. It was a very impressive ceremony and at- 
tended not only by the resident Catholics but also by large 
numbers of non-Catholic laboratory workers. The music 
was rendered by the M. B. L. Choral Society under the 
direction of Prof. Ivan Gorokhof, of Smith College. 
Following the blessing, the Bishop spoke a few well- 
chosen words on the meaning of the ceremony and on the 
Church’s attitude to science as exemplified by the patrons 
of the bells, Mendel and Pasteur. In conclusion Bene- 
diction of the Most Blessed Sacrament was given by His 
Lordship. 

This tower with its religio-scientific significance and the 
beautiful ceremonies which marked its dedication evoked 
some pertinent thoughts in my mind, the chief being why 
it is that our Catholic biologists are not taking advantage 
of the opportunities offered by the Marine Biological 
Laboratory? There have been a few here for the last 
several years but nowhere near the number that there 
should be. Thus in going over the Laboratory Directory 
for 1930 it appears that St. Louis University and Seton 
Hill College are the only Catholic institutions in the 
United States represented. There is one representative 
from the University of Montreal. Besides these I have 
met four other Catholics, one American, two French and 
one Haitian, doing research here, but they are from secu- 
lar or government universities in their respective coun- 
tries. There may be more Catholics than this but they 
have not declared themselves. I did meet a couple of stu- 
dents from Catholic colleges; they were not engaged in 
scientific work, but were acting as watchmen, dishwashers, 
etc. 

This is a rather disheartening picture, for when one 
reads over the Directory one finds students from almost 
every university and college in the country, at least east 
of the Mississippi. Of course, it is true that work here 
is chiefly of graduate character and few of our colleges 
have graduate courses in biology. But those that do 
should be better represented and those that do not ought 
to have an occasional exceptionally talented undergraduate 
who might benefit by a course here. Indeed, this might 


be one way of filling lacunae in the work given in their 
own laboratory, especially on marine forms.” 

What is the cause of this apparent lack of interest? I 
do not think that the common argument of lack of money 
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will hold here. In the first place courses here do not cost 
more than summer courses in any college or university. 
Moreover, living expenses are cheaper than at any such 
since the laboratory has its own dormitories and messhall, 
and board and lodging are given at cost. Our students 
are as well off as the average that come here and if they 
cannot afford to pay all their expenses they can, like many 
here, work in the mess hall, chemical room, etc., to help 
defray their living expenses or tuition. Of course, the 
majority, perhaps, have their tuition paid either by 
scholarships given by the laboratory or by their university 
or college. The usual thing is for a school to subscribe 
for a table or a room every year and send one or more of 
their best students on scholarship. This stimulates work 
during the year, for a Woods Hole scholarship is much 
coveted. Some institutions engage one or more rooms 
and send members of their own staff to direct the research 
of their students. A glance at the list of subscribing and 
cooperating institutions in the 1930 Announcement shows 
only two Catholic colleges included, namely, St. Norbert 
College, West De Pere, Wis., and Seton Hill College, 
Greensburg, Pa. In the case of Catholic colleges which 
have few graduate students of biology it would be possi- 
ble for several to pool together and divide the expenses. 

In the matter of expenses, Catholics are rather better 
off than others, due to another benefaction of Mrs. Lillie. 
When several years ago there’ were as many as eight 
priests here, she secured a house and furnished it and put 
it at their disposal. This year the writer was the sole occu- 
pant. Any priest may obtain lodging free at Mendel 
House and, moreover, Mrs. Lillie informs me that if there 
are any rooms left over she would be quite glad to have 
them occupied by Catholic laymen under the same con- 
ditions, that is, rent free. This is a big item and leaves 
only board and tuition to pay. 

From what has been said I think that it is plain that it 
is not the money factor that is involved. Personally I be- 
lieve that it is due either to lack of knowledge of the op- 
portunities offered or lack of interest in them. It is the 
purpose of this article to dispel the ignorance and stimu- 
late the interest, so that in the years to come the voices 
of “ Mendel” and “ Pasteur” as they are wafted across 
the Eel Pond at morn, midday and eventide will not fall 
entirely upon ears deaf to their appeal but will find many 
which are attuned to that harmony between science and 
faith which they bespeak, and that their owners will have 
both their science and their faith stimulated by the atmos- 
phere of Woods Hole and will go back to their colleges 
and bring the same message to their colleagues or their 
students, in order to set working in them also the same 
zeal for biological research which characterized the pat- 
rons of the Bells of Woods Hole. Anyone desiring fur- 
ther information concerning the Marine Biological Lab- 
oratory or Mendel House may communicate with the 
writer at St. Louis University, St. Louis, Mo. It is advis- 
able to do this at an early date since there is some question 
of converting Mendel House to other uses next summer, 
unless a sufficient number of Catholic biologists to make 
it worth while express their desire for accommodations 
there before January 1, 1931. 
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Football in the Small College 


Leo RrorpAN 


colleges and universities, most of it illogical, ex- 

tremist matter either radically for or bitterly 
against sports as they are now conducted. But even in as 
sane a survey as the Carnegie Foundation Report, one 
fails to note any direct mention of the small-college ath- 
letic problem. To Catholic college men, at least, this is 
the most important problem, because the average Catholic 
college in America is small, with an enrolment of less 
than 500. 

The athletic situation in a big college does present dif- 
ficulties, even where the faculty is always on the alert to 
prevent undesirable developments, but compared to the 
small-college problem, these difficulties are relatively sim- 
ple. Where the large college has large resources and 
must guard mainly against athletics gaining too much in- 
fluence, the small college, particularly if it is a Catholic 
college, has to scrimp and save in an effort to have teams 
at all. 

What problem could there be in connection with merely 
keeping athletics within certain bounds that can compare 
with the ordinary, everyday problem of the athletic mod- 
erator at the average small Catholic college who is now 
facing a football season with a slim fund? Granted that 
the head of the college is willing to have football, and he 
usually is, where is the money to come from? After all, 
most Catholic colleges are in existence only because the 
faculty, being a group of men from a Religious Order, 
receive no salary. 

This paper, written by a Catholic-college alumnus keen- 
ly interested in sports generally and particularly in those 
at his alma mater, will attempt to outline the problems 
and the contrasting viewpoints of the groups most direct- 
ly concerned. From years of observation and study of 
this problem, the writer has come to the conclusion that, 
while sports are in a sense necessary and desirable as a 
sidelight to college life, they lead to much misunder- 
standing. 

The athletic situation in any college, like all Gaul, may 
be divided into three essential parts: the faculty, the 
student-body and the alumni. Theoretically, sports are 
primarily for the students and secondarily for the alumni. 
Therefore, one might expect the greater agitation to come 
from the students. As a matter of fact, it really comes 
from the alumni. The more loyal, the better-intentioned 
the alumni, the greater the worry and annoyance it can 
cause the faculty. 

The average student, who is not much different from 
his predecesscr of ten years ago or so, if you study him 
closely, is happy when his team wins, but he does not 
despair when it loses. College life is still good and, after 
all, there is class work to be done and friendships to be 
formed and all the rest of it. But the alumnus, some- 
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how, soon develops a mania for victory, and defeats make 
him frantic. 


Back of the average small Catholic-college alumnus’ 
dismay when his team loses is a maze of complicated emo- 
tions. They are not easily explained. As a starter, it 
may be said that a small-Catholic-college alumnus upon go- 
ing out into life soon meets men from large non-sectarian 
colleges. Often mention of his college meets a blank 
stare. The men do not mean to be rude, but they have 
never heard of the place. Now it cuts rather deep for 
a man who is proud of his college and knows he is.as well 
educated as his new acquaintance, to have to explain that 
his college is conducted by the same Order which con- 
ducts this or that larger and better-known institution, or 
to identify his college by another means. There soon 
grows up in him a definite desire to see his college grow 
to national prominence, to be really established in the 
public’s mind at its real worth. 

Now, since fame from football is possibly the easiest 
(though not necessarily the best) form of advertising a 
college can have, your alumnus wants his football to go 
ahead with long strides. And beyond the mere matter 
of fame there is another point: the average small-Catho- 
lic-college football team usually manages to make some 
sort of a showing on the particularly high spirit of its 
players, not certainly on caliber, for this team is generally 
heavily outweighed and faces “ fearful odds.” 

In the small-Catholic-college alumnus, who watches 
young players on his team literally playing their hearts 
out against more experienced and heavier opponents, there 
surges up a deep desire to see the time come when his 
team can develop power enough to bow! over these oppo- 
nents. Usually there is a large non-sectarian institution 
in the locality, and for years succeeding groups of 
students and alumni have cherished the hope that some 
day one of their teams would somehow be able to defeat 
this team and gain glory and wide headline fame for their 
college. One need only talk to a Catholic-college athlete 
to sense this dream. It carries them into games, where 
they have not the vaguest hope of victory, at a pitch that 
only great competitive inspiration can bring. 

So much for the partial explanation of the emotions 
which actuate an alumnus. Plainly, if he were not loyal 
and did not take a deep interest in this matter, he would 
not care a great deal. What is his reaction? Something 
like this: “We must start right out now and develop as 
quickly’ as possible a strong team; then our college will 
be more attractive to students, our reputation will be 
spread and soon we will begin to realize large profits from 
football.” This theory that a quick growth in football 
will harvest all these benefits is widely held and persistent- 
ly urged. 

But this plan, no matter how modified the form, seldom 
meets more than a courteous listener when presented to 
the faculty, and never meets actual acceptance in its origi- 
nal form. Then the alumnus, firmly convinced he has the 
solution to all the college’s problems, concludes that the 
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faculty, while a fine educational body, is too conservative, 
too reactionary for these modern days of progress. It is 
generally impossible for the faculty to present its views 
adequately, even on occasions like alumni reunions, for 
the matter is so difficult to discuss. 

And wherever a more conservative alumnus steps for- 
ward and says that the sudden importation of a group of 
hand-picked athletes (an essential part of the quick-growth 
plan) will lower the scholastic standing of the college and 
strike at its roots, the “ big-team” alumus turns on him 
fiercely and answers: “ Father Blank (the dean) would 
not admit athletes lacking in credits, nor permit them to 
remain in class if they fell back, so how can a good team 
fail but to help us,” etc., etc. 

Now, there is some point to this answer, because a 
group of athletes, however unenthusiastic about study, 
would hardly submerge a high scholastic standard, since 
this group is really only a small percentage of the enrol- 
ment. But it must be observed that there are difficulties 
in this matter that make it a constant problem in actual 
practice. 

What the problem comes down to is this: the faculty 
will generally try to keep the athletic growth proportion- 
ately up somewhere near the growth of the college proper, 
but the “ big-team ” alumnus, believing that this does not 
represent substantial progress but merely an absence of 
retrogression, wants a team proportionately larger than 
the college now is, developed immediately on the theory 
that the enrolment will soon catch up to the team. 

Because I once firmly believed that a college of from 
300 to 400 students (the average small college) could 
outline a five-year plan and by clever coaching and care- 
ful direction reach the point by the sixth year that the 
team would realize a profit and that by the tenth year a 
point where all back debts would be paid off and a hand- 
some profit accumulated, I understand the viewpoint of 
this group. 

So deep was my interest and determination to prove 
this that I started about three years ago to gather data 
which I hoped to assemble into a working formula. I 
had excellent contacts with athletic directors and other 
officials at about twenty large and small colleges and this 
gave me entree to information on actual expenses and in- 
come. It was my hope that if I could work out a scien- 
tific plan, it would be adopted by the faculty at my college. 

I rose above early disappointments, always convinced 
that I could finally prove my point. But I now must ad- 
mit that I can see no means whereby a college of from 
300 to 400 students, which intends to keep its scholastic 
standing at its present level, can hope to realize any finan- 
cial return on an intensive sports program in five years, 
even allowing that the enrolment would have reached 
600 to 700 by that time. The only growth could be ac- 
cumulated debt. 

The only sane solution to the athletic problem that I 
can see is a most careful and enterprising directing force 
behind sports, with a methodical building up from year to 
year, with expenses kept at the lowest possible figure 
and income carefully used to further this growth. If 
the sports program is regularly enlarged to keep pace 
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with the growth in enrolment, which will come from es- 
sential factors like the numbers of possible students within 
the area of influence of the college, and the degree to 
which they appreciate the value of higher education, and 
the impressiveness with which alumni and students of the 
college urge the excellencies of their own institution, there 
may be some prospect, by the time the enrolment reaches 
750, of cashing in on the careful work of all these years. 

The main obstacles to monetary profits and other ad- 
vances by a quick growth in football come under two head- 
ings: (1) basically financial points and (2) elements grow- 
ing out of football standards as they now prevail. Reve- 
nue trom football comes almost entirely from gate re- 
ceipts and advertising in programs, and such items are 
relatively unimportant. Attendance at games cannot be 
stimulated quickly; it is the result of slow growth. 

The writer is aware that many scholarly articles on the 
futility of growing ten years in five by a forced growth 
in sports have already been written, but so far as he 
knows, no article with this contention has appeared, writ- 
ten from the dollars-and-cents business man’s viewpoint. 

I do not offer my personal opinion that any temporary 
advances like increased publicity and more public atten- 
tion represent merely “ paper profits.” The data which 
will be presented in a succeeding article will, the writer 
feels, be a new approach to the question. Certainly when 
the point at issue is: does football make money, the logical 
answer is not that football, over-emphasized, is bad for 
the college; but that football, over-emphasized, does not 
return profits on a dollars-and-cents basis. 

This paper has been prepared in the hope that it will 
provide some important information on the point and 
have the effect of making alumni appreciate the difficul- 
ties a faculty, a coach and a team face. Many coaches 
are fine types of men, although opportunists are found in 
this field also, but the most able coach is at the mercy of 
the alumni. An alumnus who properly appreciates the 
limitations of his team will not expect victory so often 
and will not be so keenly disappointed when defeats come. 


Newman Helps an Anglican 
ANTHONY OLWELL 

HERE was a lull in activities. I lifted my tired eyes 

up to the kindly face of Newman that keeps guard 

over my desk. He seemed to smile. Satisfied, I closed 

my eyes to snatch a little rest. But the long bony visage 

of the Cardinal stayed in my mind. I had recently been 

reading a book, “‘ Christianity and Naturalism,” by Robert 

Shafer. The essay on Newman in that book had pro- 

voked a series of conflicting emotions. I was glad to see 

that Newman was beginning to be appreciated by all men; 

but I resented that his life should be taken for an evident 

proof of the fallibility of the Catholic Church, when all 

that it proved was that it was composed of human ele- 
ments as well as Divine. 

I wished I knew how to get in touch with Mr. Shafer; 
for he seemed to be so fair-minded that I was sure I could 
show him his error. From this I wandered to the life 
of Newman himself. Now and again when I can snatch 
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a minute of respite I like to contemplate this great man’s 
career. Perhaps it is mere sentiment, but I am not 
ashamed if it is. This morning I couldn’t help but think 
how sensitive and strong was the love that connected New- 
man to the friends and associations of his youth, and how 
ruthless was that courageous will and logical intellect that 
isolated him over night to unite him with new friends and 
new associations whom he knew not and who knew not 
him. I opened my eyes, looked long at that sensitive 
aquiline nose, those piercing eyes buried deep in his colos- 
sal brain, and murmured, “ Dear old Cardinal, I wonder if 
they ever dreamed how much you really loved them?” 

The flop of a packet of letters thrown on my desk 
brought me to myself. Mechanically I sorted them until 
my eye rested on a familiar boyish scrawl. As usually 
happens in such instances the rest of the mail was shoved 
aside until I could dispose of this letter. It was from a 
boyhood chum of my youngest dead brother. He is a 
high churchman, destined for the ministry, and at present 
in his last years at college. Young, vivacious and hope- 
ful, his dreams and letters include the whole world. His 
feet have not as yet wandered down the mazes of theo- 
logical controversies; his vision, I thought, had not been 
dimmed by harassing doubts; all he knows is that the 
Anglican Church is a branch of the Catholic Church, and 
that in it he can serve his Master, Jesus Christ. No won- 
der that I opened his letter first. 

But today as I rapidly scanned it I received a perturb- 
ing jolt. Here was my young friend with his aspect on 
life already ruffled. He was going to a sectarian college, 
he told me, yet one of his philosophy professors was a 
thorough-going Mechanist. Every day he was forced to 
sit and listen to him deny the existence of God and expose 
his materialistic dogmas. Then, too, in the place he 
worked after school hours a certain man used to come and 
and talk to him; he had imbibed the teaching of Spencer 
and was consequently unhappy. My young friend was 
unable to solve the man’s doubts; on the other hand, he 
accumulated a few for himself. In yearning language he 
told me how he was satisfied with the doctrine of Christ, 
although he could not always make ends meet. The whole 
letter bore an evident mark of gloom and despondency. 

Here was a young man, I mused, who was to do a world 
of good in his own sphere. But already he had troubling 
doubts, not about Anglicanism, mind you, but about all 
revealed religion; if they were not eradicated, at the least 
would result a breaking down of his faith and a sub- 
sequent belittling of his power for good. I remembered 
him as a little yellow-haired boy with his open, smiling 
face, and I wished to help him as best I could. But what 
could I do? Very little. I had no experience in dealing 
with such souls. So I wondered what Newman, the 
spiritual guide par excellence, would have done. Exult 
because his own church was incapable of steadying him, 
and let him be shipwrecked on his difficulties? If such 
base thoughts should have entered my mind—which I am 
happy to say did not—I would have spurned them as 
devilish and contrary to the teaching of Christ. | What 


would Newman do, that is what I wondered. Then there 
flashed across my mind a passage in a letter written to one 
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of his spiritual children. I had long ago forgotten the 
words, but the substance was as clear to me as when I had 
first read it; for then I had marveled at the insight he 
had into the difficulty and the simple remedy he offered. 

Nothing was more simple than that I should unscrew 
my fountain pen and pour out the simple thoughts that a 
master mind had used so effectively before. They were 
something like this. The world is run by advertising. 
What men constantly see and hear, unless is realized the 


psychology of advertising, is soon put into practice. This 
advertising is not confined to the business world. For 
the world is one great “ad” against religion. The one 


thing necessary is denied in word and act. God is left out 
of the shows, and ridiculed openly and covertly in books. 
No man is safe from this advertising. The fallacies of 
the hour are constantly thrown upon his mind, and of 
course they leave doubtful impressions. If he knows not 
the psychology of advertising, he is caught. He: thinks 
that what is mere imagination and the concomitant of 
advertising is a doubt against faith. Remember that 
these doubts are never proved; they are constantly reiter- 
ated negations which like a smoke screen cloud the issue 
and prevent many from realizing that the existence of 
God is a proved fact. Realize the psychology of adver- 
tising ; that these so-called doubts are difficulties, and that 
“ten thousand difficulties don’t make a doubt.” Take 
these difficulties and hold them under the sunlight of rea- 
son; pierce them with the sword thrusts of truth, and if 
they fail to vanish like smoke, take them to an educated 
religious person whose duty it is to solve them. Above 
all things pray and leave your difficulties and fears in the 
hands of God. 

After some days I was again at my desk, this time en- 
gaged in deep study. Newman and my friend had receded 
far from my mind. Doubts and difficulties had no place 
for consideration. Again a letter is tossed on my desk. 
I glance at the familiar boyish scrawl. Wonderingly I 
tear it open and read. Down the page my eye skims over 
an irrelevant football introduction—there it is! Business 
or no business, I slow down and linger on each word: 

. - You certainly hit the core with that last letter. My, but 
it was appreciated. I have been away up in the air mentally, 
and if a thing ever brought me back to earth that epistle certain- 
ly did . . 

Hurriedly I finished the letter, read it over again, and 
carefully put it aside. All day a new feeling bubbled 
through my veins. I never felt it before, so I can’t de- 
scribe it. All I can say is that I felt that I had been used 
as an instrument for a worthy work. Often I looked at 
Newman’s framed visage and fondly but incoherently 
murmured many things. If analyzed, they would amount 
to something like this: “Thanks a million, Your Emi- 
nence, you certainly showed where your heart was that 
time. How you must have loved your Anglican friends 
while alive! Perhaps they thought you were cold and 
heartless, maybe even a fool and ingrate, when you turned 
your back upon them. But if you had loved them less 
you would have remained with them, and today in their 
time of trial you would not be aiding them as no one else 


” 


can. 
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The Village Where God Was Dead 


JoHNn GIBBONS 


do not know, and so to be on the safe side I am 

omitting the actual name of the village. Anywhere 
from Vila do Bispo to, say, Cercal would serve equally 
well, for all the places such as they are seem much of a 
muchness, and the intelligent citizen of Odeceixe reading 
his copy of the paper is according to my system perfectly 
entitled to set down the incident as happening in Aljezur. 
For the benefit of the unintelligent reader in New York 
one might perhaps add that all these places are in South- 
ern Portugal, either in the province of Algarves or in that 
of Alentejo. Most of the names begin with an “ Al”; 
it’s the bit of Portugal that used to belong to the Moors, 
and you can still see pretty clear traces of them which- 
ever way you turn. 

There is Silves, for instance, and bang on the top of the 
hill as you stand by the Cathedral that was made out of a 
mosque (and it still looks as a mosque ought to look) you 
stare down over the whitened houses of the little town, 
and if it is anywhere towards the cool of the evening you 
will see the women still loafing on the flat roofs exactly 
as they must have loafed a few centuries back. As you 
pass them in the narrow lanes carrying on their heads or 
in the curves of their dark-brown arms their thin-fun- 
nelled water-jars of porous red earthenware, you can 
for once agree with the guideboox about the survival of 
the Moorish type. Then when the Moors got kicked out 
in the eleven hundreds and the Spaniards turned the 
mosque into a church, they put up a Crucifix of rather 
wonderfully carved stone, and it is the Cruzeiro or “ Cross 
of Portugal.” It is in a dusty little garden of sun-with- 
ered flowers half a mile or so out, and someone is sure to 
take you to see it. Then the man who took me brought 
me back and showed me the enormous red-stone cisterns 
that the Moors had built to serve their castle. It still 
stands up skeleton-wise and you can see how in the old 
times it must have terrorized half a countryside. I think 
he showed me everything, except of course the inside of 
the Cathedral. And that as usual was locked. 

It was the same everywhere I went. There was Faro 
Cathedral, locked, and Lagos Cathedral, locked. The 
Portuguese guard sitting by their rifle-rack outside the 
barracks stared from the shade of their porch at the ignor- 
ant foreigner fumbling at the Cathedral gates in the blind- 
ing dazzle of the Praga de Republica. The same thing 
with the Capella Sao Antonio. An old man had to be 
fetched from miles away to find the key, and the door 
looked as if it had not been opened for centuries. Then 
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when you do get inside and your eyes adjust themselves 
to the darkness you can pick out the blaze of the gold 
everywhere and the pulpit and the great High Altar and 
over it the image of St. Anthony of Padua. His monk’s 
gown is crossed by the red sash of an old-time British 
officer’s uniform. For the Saint was once granted hon- 
orary rank as Captain-General in the Portuguese Army, 


and then in the Peninsular Wars as a compliment to their 
ally they gave him the insignia of an English officer. So 
the man will turn you round to the great gilded gallery 
where in Royalist days the military band from the bar- 
racks opposite used to play at High Mass. That is all, 
and as you give him his escudos he lets you out and locks 
the huge door with an air of finality. The thing is finished. 

After Lagos there were no more cathedrals, and I stopped 
trying at locked doors and turned my mind to the journey 
itself. With no word of Portuguese it is not too easy, 
you know, and then after Sagres there are no roads and 
at every hamlet you must bargain for a conduzir, a guide 
to find your way for you over the Sierra—only it’s Serro 
in Portuguese. Then they can’t understand what you 
say, and you turn the word up in the dictionary and point 
to it, and then they have to fetch somebody who can read. 
Then, please, can you have un Gne, um burro, hang it all, 
one of those things with long ears, and in the end you'll 
be driven to putting your hands up over your head and 
making flapping motions like a donkey’s ears. And so 
you will progress to the next place. But it will not be too 
easy for you. 

As I say, it is perhaps wiser to forget exactly where it 
happened, but it suddenly occurred to me that it was Sun- 
day morning, and with a lot of difficulty and dictionary I 
got it into the donkey man’s head that we would make our 
start, please, after Mass. I couldn’t find the word in the 
pocket dictionary, and we only reached understanding by 
going outside and pointing at the church, and then the 
man getting the notion put his hands together in the atti- 
tude of prayer. Next by twiddling my watch about we 
worked out the further idea that there would be no Mass 
till two o’clock or so. Now I always thought that there 
was a canonical hour after which Mass could not be said, 
but here I seemed all wrong. Further I always thought 
that a priest must only say two Masses, whereas once the 
donkey man was on the subject he seemed trying to tell 
me by pointing at my map that the priest before he came 
to us would have to say Mass at a lot of other places. 
Perhaps I got it all wrong, I thought, cr perhaps some 
special dispensation is given in special cases, such as the 
Church being nearly dead and there being next to no 
priests left. I do not know. 

Our little theological discussion had not of course been 
exactly private, for as usual I was taiking—if you call it 
“ talking” when you have to work out everything with a 
dietionary and then write it down in large letters on bits 
of paper, with half the village clustering closely round. 
So by and by they produced someone, the chimico (which 
means chemist), I think it was, with a scrap of French, 
and he explained things a bit. The monks and priests and 
all that, he said, had practically disappeared with the Revo- 
lution. Under the monarchy it was different, but now 
with the Republic, God was Dead. That by the way was 
literally what he said. Dieu est Mort. A few monsieur 
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le Curés were left (we did talk shocking French!) but 
very few. Then in each village there might be two or 
three old women who still believed, and so our particular 
Monsteur le Curé would have quite a round to do before 
he could get to us. If I really wanted to go, all right. Only 
I might have to wait for hours. There was no rancor about 
Mr. Chemist; in fact he was extraordinarily polite and 
anxious to be helpful. The sun after two o'clock, he 
warned me, would not be good for a foreigner. But stay 
if T wished. Only it was all the same. God was Dead. 

Well, I did stay. Only it seems fair to any readers to 
set it down that my stopping was probably more due to 
sheer ingrained obstinacy than to any genuine sense of 
duty. For I had never imagined the slightest difficulty, 
and had casually thought of a Mass at perhaps eight in 
the morning. As it was, I stopped till half past two. If 
I had to stop in that dreadful village for a week, there I 
was going to stop. 

It was a dreadful village. About four little lanes of 
one-storied cottages, all tightly shuttered against the sun, 
a desolate and neglected-looking church with every win- 
dow broken, two shops of which one belonged to my 
friend the chimico (only he sold or tried to sell nearly 
everything from books to shirts) and a sort of general 
ash heap tailing out on to the bare and blazing mountain 
side of the Serro all around. That was all. Only it was 
the absolute hopelessness of the place. It wasn’t wicked, 
or if it was there was nothing to see. What I think would 
have struck any stranger was the note of desolate hope- 
lessness, and never before had I realized what difference 
a Sundayless week would make. They were not even 
keeping any holiday. The man with two skinny oxen was 
ploughing his bit of barren wilderness just as he would 
have to plough it on Monday. And the women with their 
funny high black hats and the yellow shawls round their 
necks against the sun were chaffering with their pairs of 
horrid-looking fish exactly as they would be chaffering 
every other day in the year. There would be nothing 
but ploughing and chaffering until they died and nothing 
would ever make any difference, and then that would be 
the end of it all. For God was Dead. And as hour after 
hour I sat in the oven of a room in that estalagem reek- 
ing with the fumes of wine lees, the sense of a desolate 
futility grew and grew and grew. 

The church clock of course was stopped, but just after 
two it must have been when José Antonio (I do not know 
his name, but I called all the donkey men that) putting his 
head into the wine shop solemnly placed his hands together 
something like the monument on a Crusader’s tomb. It 
was our recognized symbol for Mass and if I wanted to go 
now was the appointed time. And carefully putting up 
my umbrella I crossed the street. The church door was 
open at last. 

At a rough guess, 1,500 bodies or so there must have 
been in that village, and there were exactly nine souls at 
Mass, not counting the priest and a lad in a ragged red 
gown who served for him. An old, old man the Father 
was, with a face from which all expression seemed long 
to have died. Whether there were nine at Mass or 1,500 
would, one seemed to feel, be all one to him. With no- 
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body there at all, he would still be saying It. That sort of 
face he had. Only it made one think of the days when 
the church must have been full. There were some great 
tombs, and I could partly pick out the lettering on one of 
them. ‘Dom Rodrigo Someone,” it was, and something 
about Maritimo. Those must have been the great days 
when the Portuguese Captains were discovering India and 
Africa and America and places. The days before God 
was Dead. And now there were nine of us. Three or 
four old women, just as the chimico had said, and one or 
two shuffling children. And one middle-aged man, better 
dressed than the most of the village. And two lads. 
Very attentive they were, and as they must have come of 
their own accord and not because they had been sent, it 
did cross my wandering mind as to whether they might 
not be the first fruits of some future. And so, the Mass 
over, we filed out in silence. And I hope that the old 
priest went somewhere at last to get his breakfast. 

Outside the hanging and damaged churchyard gate José 
Antonio and the burro were standing patiently, and so at 
last we made our hours-overdue start. Past the very end 
of the village midden you go and up on to the dried and 
parched Serro. And then you begin to climb and go on 
climbing. There are no trees, or at least only one every 
half-hour or so. And there is no water and so no vege- 
tation. Practically nothing but an everlasting grey sand 
into which when you are taking your turn at walking 
you will sink ankle deep. Even the burro wants a rest 
sometimes, to say nothing of us. So that when you do 
come to a tree, you make the most of it, and lying under 
the umbrellas pull out the coarse tobacco and the little 
booklets of ungummed cigarette papers. As you turn and 
twist into the easiest posture in the sand, life is very good. 

It was during one of these halts that I noticed the thing 
round José Antonio’s neck. A bit of dirty string and a 
medal it was, and I saw it through his opened shirt. Quite 
good friends we were in spite of our speechlessness, and 
when I took the thing in my fingers he only grinned. 
Quite a lot I would have liked to have asked him, but for 
the Curse of Babel. 

As it was, it had to wait till the next village somewhere 
about nine that night, when at journey’s end and in the 
usual wine shop they produced the usual man with his 
usual scrap of French. And I got him confidentially to 
put it to José Antonio, now friendlier still with his well- 
earned glass of aguardente, as to why on earth being a 
non-believer he should still wear a Catholic medal. 

“They say,” the donkey-man put it back to me, “ that 
God is Dead. But how is one to be sure? For He might 
come again.” 

One imagines that José Antonio’s theology, though 
fragmentary, was sound. For after all, the Thing has 
happened before. 


PANEM QUOTIDIANUM 


Clothed in soft raiment, yet we walk 
Through the houses of kings alone: 

We have begged the bread of love, Lord— 
Lord, give us not a stone! 


KATHERINE Brécy. 
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Education 


The Art of Being a Freshman 
Maurice S. SHEEHY, Ph.D. 


ELCOME, freshmen! For years you have been 

looking forward to the day when you might partake 
of the great adventure of youth known as college life. 
Shakespeare once said that the three most interesting 
people in the world were the lunatic with the fixed idea, 
the poet with his fine frenzy, and the lover with his 
frantic idolatry. Shakespeare is out of date. The cyn- 
osure of all eyes right now is the college student. You 
symbolize often the aspiration of future generations and, 
sometimes, the desperation of the past. 

Recently I read an editorial in AMERICA that set me 
thinking. It was a comment on the sad fact that of this 
happy, care-free group of freshmen arriving on the campus 
today, four out of five would not march up the platform 
for their degrees four years hence. Four out of five! 
And thinking upon this fact I decided to forego the pleas- 
ures of a few days’ vacation and to endure the heat of 
Washington a while longer to tell you a few things I have 
learned about the great academic tragedy—why freshmen 
go wrong! 

The first bit of advice I would venture is this—that you 
forget all you have learned about colleges and college peo- 
ple. Do it now. Concentrate, or rather, forget. For that 
homo collegianus whom you saw in College Humor and 
parading in your village was not a type; he is rather the 
person who has made “ collegiate” a sort of cussword. 
Thank heavens, the “type” is generally the exception. 
You will find that what your home town called an idiot, 
the campus calls a silly jackass, and it is hardly worth 
while for us to discuss the fine points of terminology. 
The first great discovery you will probably make on the 
campus—and I do hope you will not be too much disap- 
pointed in it—is that college students are human beings. 
As such they do not differ a great deal from human beings 
you have met previously. 

Now social psychologists, those people who often have 
given us the most jaw-breaking words for the simplest 
things, define a “ crisis’ as a serious disturbance of habit. 
That’s what freshman year is—a very serious disturbance 
of habit, at least for three-fourths of the students. Such 
a disturbance demands on your part readjustment—moral, 
intellectual, religious, social, and, often, physical read- 
justment. This is never an easy task. 

You see about you as you enter college a care-free, 
eager lot of young people. For what are they eager? Time 
will tell. It is safe to say that many are not eager for an 
education. I am presuming that you are in college for a 
serious purpose, that you do not wish in this, your first 
great undertaking in life, to be stamped a failure. Re- 
cently several young men were out riding in an auto with 
me and they came to a road under construction. A sign 
said “ Danger—Beware.” They continued along their 


way. “ Whoever put that there,” said one, “ was a fool.” 
“These lunatics,” commented another, “ do a lot to take 
the joy out of life.” Very soon they found their auto 
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hopelessly imbedded in sand. Society, or the wisdom of 
elders, had tried to protect them. The imposition upon 
your patience in reading the safety measures I suggest 
may be compensated that you should try not to fail in 
college as others have failed. For if you must be a failure 
in college, then I beg of you at least to be unique in your 
failure, that others may learn from your fault. It gets 
terribly tiresome to us professors to watch young people 
make the same old mistake in the same old manner year 
after year—and then there is the reflection on our intelli- 
gence if you make the same sort of mess of your life in 
college that others have made. 

The first accomplishment in the Art of Being a Fresh- 
man is the Art of Being Yourself. Be yourself, freshman. 
The task of being anyone else is too strenuous. Possibly 
I could bring home the thought I have in mind by sug- 
gesting a few cases of freshmen who would not be them- 
selves. 

First, there was a rather ambitious young fellow whom 
we shall call Alex. He entered college with this handicap 
—he did not know that he was alive. No, I do not mean 
to be facetious. He simply did not know whenever he did 
a thing that he did it. In high school, whenever he handed 
in a paper, and it was returned to him with a poor mark, 
he looked sorrowfully at his teacher as at one who had 
done him a great wrong. “ You are the failure,” he seemed 
to say, “ I am a bright boy. You are wholly at fault for 
making all these marks on my paper.” Now if you are 
alive, you should judge the fact by your actions. We 
gauge life by action. And if you are to have any enjoy- 
ment out of college life, it will be largely because you have 
the coinage—achievements—with which such enjoyment 
is purchased. I am sure that you would rather play a 
game of golf or tennis than to watch someone else play. 
You want to be doing things. You would rather write a 
book than read one. But unless you learn to relate this 
or that individual action to its real place in your life, you 
can never have any real joy in going to college because 
when you do accomplish a thing, you won’t know who 
did it. 

The main fault of Alex was that he had never grasped 
the implication of personal responsibility. He looked upon 
acts as accidents instead of as expressions of personality. 
Now no act is as important as the quality of mind that 
elicits it, but we’gauge qualities chiefly by their external 
expression. However, that did not apply in the case of 
Alex. He had access to a lot of dusty old psychology books 
which gave him the nicest names for some of the most 
abominable things he was doing, along with some of the 
best excuses for doing them. He had more complexes than 
a dog has fleas—but a dog recognizes fleas as facts, and 
the complexes of Alex were ways of avoiding facts. When- 
ever anyone tried to help Alex along by suggesting some 
caution or rule of conduct and study, he adopted a superior 
attitude. “ You really don’t know me,” he seemed to say. 
“I am a most unusual fellow. No one like me ever lived 
before and no one like me shall ever live again. Those 
general rules of behavior were made for the ordinary run 
of mankind, but not for Alex. I am an exception.” 

When Alex left for home on the sore-eye special that 
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carried away the gleanings of the first semester, Tom went 
with him. Now Tom was different. When he did a thing, 
he knew who did it. His whole difficulty was that he tried 
to be too many people at the same time—the leader of 
cotillions and of class parades, of tea parties and of foot- 
ball rallies, and, of course, Tom sometimes went to classes. 
You may have heard some years ago of the peculiar de- 
fense made by a man who had committed a great crime. 
He claimed that not he, but the man from Egypt who 
lived in him, was guilty. Whenever Tom did anything 
that deserved applause, he admitted the fact. But it was 
another Tom, a distant cousin, in fact, who did the ugly 
things, who cheated in examinations and helped himself 
to other fellows’ books. Unfortunately, when the faculty, 
short-visioned as most faculties are, started to check up 
on these things, it did not know there were several per- 
sons in one Tom. The good Tom had to bear the blame 
of the bad Tom. Now if any freshman intends to be like 
that, let me give him a practical bit of advice right now. 
Go to the registrar, and convince him that you are twins or 
triplets or quadruplets. Then you may be able to survive 
in college a little longer than did Tom. 

Now if Tom and Alex had really tried to be Tom and 
Alex, they might have done rather well in college. When- 
ever I think of them I think of a man whom I met in a 
home for the feeble-minded, a genial old fellow, much 
loved for his cheerful candor though not much esteemed 
for his intelligence. One of his quaint admissions was, 
“ You know, when I was a boy, I lost my mind, and really 
1 haven’t missed it such an awful lot since then.” Tom 
and Alex, in trying to be somebody else, had lost them- 
selves. And therefore the college lost Tom and Alex. 

To help you to be yourself, I would suggest that you 
try this line on your mental phonograph every day for a 
few weeks: Today I am living yesterday and tomorrow. 
What does it mean? For one thing, that your life on the 
campus as a freshman must be conditioned largely by what 
you were before you became a freshman. The only people 
who seem to believe in reincarnation in this country at 
present are college professors who are inclined to look 
upon a freshman as a new-born babe. You know, how- 
ever, that besides your trunk you brought into college a 
lot of things, such as habits, and attitudes of minds, and 
practices, for some of which you rejoice and for others 
of which you do not rejoice. I am not crediting you with 
unusual intelligence when | tell you that you must know 
there are certain things you must continue to do, and 
certain things you must not continue to do. What I would 
include under these headings will be developed at length 
later. The fact is that you are not a new-born babe at all. 
You are almost a man or woman. And the law of the 
unity of life demands that you relate your present to your 
past and your future to your present. 

But how can we relate the future to the present, or 
perhaps I should say, the present to the future? During 
the War I stood by the side of a colonel who had a regi- 
ment of college men under his command. We were both 
watching Johnny Murphy bugle. Johnny, age eighteen, 
weight 120, had sneaked into this man’s army, and about 
all he could do was to blow a bugle. But how he could 
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blow! With his lips pursed and his cheeks almost burst- 
ing, he sent shrill echoes into far distant fields. The col- 
onel with an air of pride turned to me, and said, “ You 
may not know it, but every time Johnny blows that bugle 
he’s thinking: ‘ There are twenty generations of Murphys 
making this noise, and we are the ones who will win this 
war.” 

When I advised you to be yourself, I had in mind that 
ideal self of course which everyone tries to construct, and 
which Dr. Moore discusses in his “ Dynamic Psychology,” 
Living tomorrow today will help a lot to make that ideal 
self a reality. Have a big ideal for yourself, freshman; 
be a great doctor, or a lawyer, or a professor, or a bank 
president, or the President of the United States if you 
will—although that isn’t half as big a job as being a good 
freshman—but be that today. And when the forbidding 
tasks of chemistry, or mathematics, or history, stand be- 
tween you and the job, remember this, Johnny Murphy 
did win the war. 


Sociology 


Technological Unemployment 
WILLIAM B. GWINNELL 


66 WO things,” it has been said, “ produce a nation, 

a rich inheritance of memories, and a desire to 
preserve those memories.” What is true of a nation, may 
also rightfully be held true of great movements, like the 
movement to emancipate labor from hampering restric- 
tions and vexatious oppression and to give the worker 
his rightful place in the social organization. The labor 
movement has a rich heritage of memories, of strenuous 
struggles and lofty aspirations, but it may be questioned 
whether the desire to preserve those memories is as potent 
now as it was in past years. Though workers may justly 
feel that labor has made long strides forward, and gained 
a position of great power in industry and politics, labor 
is by no means in an entirely safe and secure position, 
nor have many problems that affect its welfare been satis- 
factorily solved. 

Perhaps no problem that now faces labor is more seri- 
ous than the problem of unemployment. Nothing is so 
disheartening, so laden with ill effects to a worker and his 
family, as the sudden loss of employment, due to causes 
over which the worker has no measure of control: new 
inventions and improved machinery which tend to make 
skill acquired through long years of experience and train- 
ing largely useless and whose immediate result is to throw 
many workers out of their jobs; changes in policies and 
methods on the part of big corporations; cyclical depres- 
sions in finance, production and trade which sweep like 
an avalanche through the length and breadth of our land. 
This unfortunately is a year when unemployment, like a 
thunder cloud, big with menace, hangs over the heads of 
the workers. 

In a recent magazine article Stuart Chase has clearly 
expressed the opinion that there are “ four kinds of un- 
employment that have become chronic in all countries 
where machine production is much used”: seasonal un- 
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employment, cyclical unemployment, technological unem- 
ployment, and residual unemployment, the creation through 
causes underlying the other three kinds of unemployment 
of “a permanent class of unemployables incapable of dis- 
ciplined effort.” Of all these kinds, technological unem- 
ployment is probably the most fatal in its consequences 
for under our modern business conditions, it constantly 
persists year by year. 

The nature of the technological unemployment is per- 
haps best shown by a brief comparison of the methods of 
industrial production followed in early modern times with 
those of the present. Professor Lynn Thorndike, of 
Columbia University, in his ‘“ Short History of Civiliza- 
tion” recently published, declares: 

Until the eighteenth century, practically every manufactured 
article was still made by hand, and quite commonly was sold di- 
rectly by the maker to the consumer. Persons worked at the same 
trade, usually lived in the same street, and in many towns were 
organized into guilds for mutual protection. To enter a guild, 
one became an apprentice as a boy; learned the trade at the house 
of a master workman, then after a few years of working for 
wages as a journeyman and after producing a masterpiece, set 
up as a master workman. ...A master workman usually could 
keep but one to two apprentices at a time, which insured individual 
attention for them, and a good chance to become master workmen 
themselves. 

What a contrast with present-day methods: workers in 
masses concentrated under control of company manage- 
ment, a management impersonal, at times ruthless, towards 
labor in the adoption of efficiency methods, and in the 
rapid introduction of new machinery; workers hurled out 
of employment because of the amalgamation of concerns, 
or as the result of a sudden shift in demand for a com- 
modity or article. No one disputes the tremendous advan- 
tages to society and to the workers as well, that have come 
from new inventions, mass production and efficiency meth- 
ods, but unfortunately, there is the ever-looming shadow 
of possible unemployment with its dread consequences 
which also enters as an essential element in the picture. 

How seriously technological unemployment is affect- 
the welfare and happiness of workers, will appear from 
these two statements by competent authorities. Professor 
Wesley C. Mitchell has estimated that no less than 650,000 
persons were, primarily through this cause, added to the 
ranks of the unemployed from 1920 to 1927. It has been 
asserted by the Jron Age that “if the productivity of in- 
dustry through mechanization continues to increase in the 
next twenty-five years in the same way and at the same 
rate as during the last twenty-five, only 45 men will be 
needed for the work which today requires 70, and that 
formerly required 100.” A specific instance of this re- 
placement of trained workers by improved machinery will 
serve to indicate most clearly the nature of the process. 
The output of an Owens bottle machine, it is said, is 
equivalent to that of fifty-four hand blowers. 

The automatic machine is now responsible for approximately 
ninety per cent of the total output of bottles and jars which ex- 
plains why the skilled and semi-skilled workers decreased from 
10,000 in 1905, when the Owens bottle machine was first intro- 
duced, to less than 3,000 in 1924. Nor does this tell the whole 
story, for of the eight thousand or more helpers—mostly boys, 
who aided in the hand and semi-automatic manufacture—nine- 
tenths have been displaced. 
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Such astounding effects are, it may be, only occasional 
in their character and scope, and in long-established lines, 
such as the textile trades, the processes of change may be 
slow and measurably minute. Yet this technological un- 
employment, this substitution of workers by new and im- 
proved machines, penetrates to a greater or less degree 
into all the nooks and corners of industrial production. 
The question of importance is: what is to be done about 
it? Many are the remedies suggested, but the efficacy of 
such remedies can only be determined by the harsh and 
searching testing of time and practical trial. This much 
is apparent, however, that the problem is one with subtle 
and perplexing ramifications, and that in its study, and 
in the endeavor to reach a solution, men of good will 
should participate, whether they be government officials or 
statesmen in our legislative halls, or trade-union leaders, 
or business executives of keen and comprehensive insight. 
At this time of the year when the friends of labor are in- 
dulging in memories and planning for the future, there is 
no question more laden with significance than how to lessen 
technological unemployment, how to give to the industrial 
workers that measure of security in their employment they 
so sorely require. 

A wise and equitable solution of this vexing problem 
would plainly be in accord with the spirit that breathes 
through the famous Encyclical “ Rerum Novarum ” which 
Leo XIII issued in 1891. This Encyclical applied Chris- 
tian principles to the relations between capital and labor. 
Holding that “ each one has a right to procure what is re- 
quired in order to live; and the poor can procure it in no 
other way than through work and wages,” it is a chal- 
lenge to our ingenuity and to our Christian spirit. 


THE HARBOR 


Burn in the subtle skies the constellations, 

Guiding but luring to his doom the seaman 

Who, heart elate and all his cordage twanging, 
Steers for the ocean, 


Waters where many an oak-ribbed ship has foundered, 
Rich with the barbarous spoils of long-dead vikings, 
Shedding a pale light over golden ducats 

Plundered by pirates. 


I too have turned my helm to tropic islands, 

Daring the jagged reef and thunderous tempest, 

Only that I might snatch from nights of terror 
Fragments of glory. 


Now for me a light shines over the waters: 

This heart too daring finds in you its harbor ; 

There after all the storms it rides at anchor 
Blessed by your kindness. 


Still to a restless one the planets beckon; 

Now, however far may the swift keel travel, 

Closer yet are the bells of the locked haven— 
O breast my shelter !— 


Farms, too, inland where the fruit hangs ruddy, 
Hearths made sweet with the scent of smouldering pine-wood, 
Lamplit rooms made merry by little children, 
Bright with your smiling. 
THEODORE MAYNARD. 
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ONVERSIONS from theosophy to Catholicism are 
rare, so far as I know. Too deep an inroad is 
made by theosophical teaching and practices on will and 
reasoning power to make it easy for an adept to come to 
the truth. Hence a special interest attaches to the recent 
conversion of a man like Georges Chevrier, one of the 
leading theosophical teachers of France, as told by him- 
self in Etudes for August 5, 1930. Such a story is oppor- 
tune, too, since our Holy Father recommended to the 
Apostleship of Prayer (League of the Sacred Heart), 
as the general intention to be prayed for during the month 
of September, 1930, the “ warfare against theosophy.” 
If anyone asks why such a “ warfare” should be nec- 
essary, let him reflect that no time is more propitious 
for the growth of theosophical and occult doctrines than 
the present. They follow the decay of revealed religion 
as readily as the weeds follow the harvest in the fallow 
field. For simon-pure atheism or agnosticism is too un- 
natural, too artificial an equilibrium, to remain long prev- 
alent. With religious instincts unsatisfied by the true 
knowledge of God, the occult and the esoteric will take 
their place. America has its Christian Science, and the 
infidel groups in France have turned to their theosophy 
in the twentieth century as they turned to mesmerism in 
the eighteenth. 





EORGES CHEVRIER is now sixty-six years old, 

as he enters the Church. With practically no Chris- 
tian education in his youth, various influences kept him 
at a distance from the Church throughout his life, though 
he had an habitual dislike for materialism. He became 
interested in theosophy at the age of forty, and describes 
some of its claims on his attention as follows: 

Theosophy opposes to materialism an idealistic concept of life 
and human destiny, founded on the principle of a spiritual evolu- 
tion which is carried on throughout the succession of an indef- 
inite number of existences. Each of these existences contributes, 
or should contribute, to the growth of the evolving “ immortal 
Ego” by means of all kinds of trials and experiences that are 
undergone by its psycho-material counterpart, the “ mortal Ego” 
or human personality, during the time that passes between physical 
birth and death. Just as long as the “immortal Ego” has not 
made complete use of all the opportunities offered to its spiritual 
growth by its earthly existence, it is obliged to become “ rein- 
carnated,” that is to be born again in a new physical body. . . 

This evolution is exclusively individual. . . . It can look for 
no help outside of itself and there is no forgiveness for the 
faults of its earthly representatives. 

There is, properly speaking, no reward or punishment, 
merely an automatic sanction or reaction of the Divine 
law, called Karma. 

Another side of theosophical teaching, to which, says 
Chevrier, much more of its popular success is to be 
ascribed, is found in the doctrine of the three worlds: 
the physical and etheric world, to which our visible body 
belongs; the astral world of passion, imagination, and 
desire; and the mental world, of thought. A_ rigid 


asceticism is supposed to lead, by the development of 
certain internal, supranormal faculties, to the perception 
of the astral and mental worlds. It is in virtue of their 
supposed possession of these wonderful faculties, that 
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the two successors of the late Mme. Blavatsky, Mrs. 
Annie Besant and Mr. Leadbeater, maintain their pres- 
tige as leaders of the theosophic movement. “ Anglo- 
Saxon mentality,” says Chevrier, “does not care much 
for too abstract an ideal.” Hence the Anglo-Saxon 
monopoly, which has shown itself in the theosophic lead- 
ership, has shown much less concern for the long, painful 
evolution of the “ immortal Ego ” and much more interest 
in the supposed development of powers that “ will allow 
the theosophist’s human Ego to consider itself decidedly 
superior to the rest of mankind.” 





HEIR reputation as clairvoyants gave Besant and 

Leadbeater, according to Chevrier, the opportunity to 
* pull off” the famous legend concerning the Hindu youth 
Krishnamurti, in whose person the “ Great Teacher,” the 
Master of all religions, would be made manifest. All went 
well during the period of the boy’s tutelage. But, alas, 
Krishnamurti himself totally upset the applecart when, 
at the annual theosophist congress at Ommen, in Hol- 
land, in 1927, he denounced as a fraud or at least as 
invalid all the supposed “ instructions ” which Besant and 
Leadbeater had heard from the great teacher about him 
through their “intuition”; turned up his nose at theo- 
sophy and the Theosophic Society, broke up the theo- 
sophic Order of the Eastern Star—a group of adepts spe- 
cially trained to act as the “ Messias’” first disciples— 
and declared that he would not tolerate any disciples. 
Says Chevrier: 

Some time previous to this smash-up, my personal attitude 
towards “psychic investigations” and revelations taken from 
such sources had passed through successive stages of indifference, 
skepticism, and, finally, a real aversion, brought on by the abuses 
that I had witnessed. This resulted, in 1922, in a break which 
put an end to my relations with Mrs. Besant. I refused to listen 
to injunctions which seemed to me contrary to the most essen- 
tial principles of theosophy. An ancestral background of Chris- 
tianity reacted in me against the distortions inflicted on Christ's 
person and missions by an esoteric system whose authors, at 
best, could only be dupes of their supposed “ powers.” 

Nevertheless he continued to lecture on the higher doc- 
trines of theosophy, still seeking for moral reform and 
spiritual progress. 





HE approach to Catholicism came, singularly enough, 
through the practice of meditation. “In the silence 
of an interior state withdrawn from the agitations of 
thought, my consciousness was more and more opened 
to the perception of the Divine Being ‘ without form.’” 
More and more he became aware of God's claims to love 
and service on the part of the individual. But such love 
and service could not be fulfilled by the individual left 
merely to his own unaided resources. Just here he found 
the dividing point between occultism and Christianity. 
Occultism claims, without reserves, that the human per- 
sonality by its own unaided efforts can become conform- 
able to the Divinity. Christianity proclaims the need of 
Divine grace for this task; and with the need of grace, 
comes humility and faith in Divine Revelation. 
Two long years of study and inquiry intervened before 
Chevrier, though completely convinced at heart of the 
truth of Catholicism, could convince his intellect as well. 
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Once actually face to face with Catholic doctrine, I understood 
what an abyss existed between a theosophy all made up of theories 
and a religion founded on a prodigious mass of facts. And the 
authenticity of these facts is all the more certain as they are daily 
more and more confirmed by the past and present works of the 
Church. As Cardinal Mercier wrote: “ Merely the existence of 
the Church for twenty centuries, in spite of all the bloody or 
insidious persecutions that she has endured, in spite of all the 
heresies and schisms which have torn her, in spite of all the stains 
that her own children have inflicted upon her and sometimes the 
treachery of her own leaders, would be enough to prove the 
divinity of her origin.” 

The chief difficulty he had to overcome came from the 
lifelong tendency to embrace religious abstraction. The 
idea of a personal God led him to study the idea of a 
personal God-Man; and convinced Chevrier of the utter 
absurdity of supposing that Christ, so morally sublime, 
could have committed an imposture. Yet such an absurd 
hypothesis would have taken place, had His own affirma- 
tions of His Divinity not been true. The “ Christ legends ” 
of Renan appeared to him equally untenable, precisely in 
view of that historic sense which Renan himself invoked. 
For “if we take as historic the fact of the life of Christ, 
we must take Christ as He appears in the only historic 
testimonies which we have at our disposition, and to which 
one can only oppose hypotheses or gratuitous assump- 
tions.”’ If the Crucifixion is real, so is the Resurrection, 
and so is Pentecost and the founding of the Church. 
Otherwise we are simply substituting a new set of miracles 
for those which, from a preconceived notion, we have 
already denied. 

l* Catholicism Chevrier found “the fulness of life, 

Divine and human, individual and collective.” The 
Person of Christ united the Divine and the human. The 
Church unites the living and the dead; and, through the 
Holy Mass, presents to us, as forever living, the very 
mysteries to which she owes her origin. And through 
the Saints the Holy Spirit is eternally poured forth in 
the Church and in humanity. 

With the doctrine of the Communion of Saints he con- 
trasts the utter selfishness of the doctrine of Karma 
(automatic retribution). Whatever Karma may be in 
theory, “ popular theosophic works have made Karmic 
morals into a system of proprietary morals, exclusive of 
all generosity and not tolerating any self-sacrifice, in view 
of the ‘impossibility of interfering with another's 
Karma.’” He adds: “ Nothing is less Buddhistic, or 
even oriental, than the Anglo-Saxon theosophy of Mrs. 
Besant.” 

Such conversions as that of Chevrier, especially by the 
unusual and uncertain path of self-taught meditation, will 
naturally be rare. But his experience may hearten en- 
lightened Catholics to devote some time and _ patience 
towards leading their friends, seduced by occultism and 
theosophy or Christian Science, out of the mazes into 
which a misguided hunger for spiritual satisfaction has 
led them. And in this case, as in the case of the vast 
number of converts, it is the actual lives of practising 
Catholics that make the most immediate and compelling 
inducement to lend a hearing to the message of the 
Church. THE PILcrm™. 
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Dramatics 





The New Theatrical Season 


ELIZABETH JORDAN 


a pbtnajesec oF brings to New York a group of new 
plays varied enough in type and appeal to suit all 
tastes. Of the six the gentle readers and I are now about 
to consider, only one, Belasco’s “ Dancing Partner,” is 
an “all-sex play ’’—by which I mean that it is the sole 
play which discusses sex and only sex from the rise of the 
curtain to its final drop. Of the others, two are melo- 
dramas, one may be classed as having a strong religious 
interest, and one is a comedy whose sole object is to 
amuse. The sixth, which will be considered first, is a 
rather clever study of the deteriorating effects on the 
character of a man who permits his wife to support him 
while he is trying to prove that, given the leisure, he can 
write a good novel. 

Each of these plays is sophisticated, and with one ex- 
ception every author feels bound to prove to his audience 
that he knows the seamy side of life and could write a 
“sex play ” if he wants to. To demonstrate this he drops 
in a situation or a few broad “ wise cracks ”’ designed to 
make the innocent in his audience blush. That little mat- 
ter attended to, he then feels free to roll up his sleeves and 
go ahead with his play—which, in most of the instances 
we are discussing, is a clean-cut study of some phase of 
the normal life around us. 

In “Up Pops the Devil,” for example, written by 
Albert Hackett and Frances Goodrich and presented at the 
Masque Theater by Lee Shubert, the authors, to show 
their sophistication, give us a prologue in which their hero 
and heroine have just ended a year of “ companionate 
marriage” in their Greenwich studio and have decided 
to marry. The further developments of the play have 
nothing whatever to do with the episode of this com- 
panionate marriage. There is no reason why the young 
things should not have been married from the start save 
the playwrights’ fear of seeming conventional. 

“Let’s bring this thing up to date by having a com- 
panionate marriage first,” some bright lad or-lassie must 
have suggested. “ After that we can be as goody-goody as 
we please!” 

After that, therefore, the play moves on with a few 
broad “ wise cracks,” a great deal of drinking among the 
secondary characters, and the unsuccessful effort of the 
newly-made husband to write a book and do the house- 
work while his bride supports him on her salary of fifty 
dollars a week. He has to cook and wash dishes and an- 
swer door bells and telephone calls, so he writes only four 
chapters of his novel in four months. This his bride 
justly regards as an insufficient literary output. She 
grows peevish. She comes home from her work tired and 
finds that he has burned her dinner. More peevishness. 
She becomes catty and reminds him of his dependence on 
her. He is regarded by his friends as a “ kept man ”— 
more effort to be up-to-date. He leaves her, as any youth 
would do, given these conditions. Living alone he is able 
to write his book and win success, and eventually, of 
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course, he returns to his wife and his unborn child. There 
is some good dialogue, some good characterization, and 
considerable human interest in the play. All in all, “ Up 
Pops the Devil” is a good apple with one or two bad 
spots in it—these due wholly to the grim determination 
of the authors to be “modern” in their viewpoints or 
wreck their play in the effort. 

‘The Ninth Guest,” a mystery melodrama by Owen 
Davis, presented at the Eltinge Theater by A. H. Woods, 
is one of the gayest entertainments in town. Six persons 
die by violence in the first sixty minutes or so of the 
action, and the delighted laughter of the audience grows 
louder with each death. This is not saying that “ The 
Ninth Guest ” is not interesting. It is, and it holds some 
genuine thrills. But the slaughter is so constant that the 
audience grows a trifle hysterical, as melodrama audiences 
are prone to do under tension. When the hilarity threatens 
to interrupt the performance, the victims are killed off- 
stage, and the spectators settle down to more quiet enjoy- 
ment of their passing. 

Mr. Davis’ modernity and sex knowledge are revealed 
in his insistence that two of his characters are illicit lovers 
and that all of them have pasts which will not bear look- 
ing into. Most of them, in short, are unfit to live, and 
therefore they have been brought together to die. Watch- 
ing them do it the audience spends a jolly evening. Then 
everybody, including each of the victims, goes home happy. 
For “ The Ninth Guest” will probably remain with us 
several months. 

Bayard Veiller’s “ That’s the Woman,” solemnly an- 
nounced on the program as “a play in two acts,” pro- 
ceeds to reveal itself as a play in three acts. The theatrical 
programs of this month, by the way, offer spectators the 
innocent diversion caused by a number of blunders. Mr. 
Belasco’s “ Dancing Partner” is billed as “adapted by 
Frederic and Fanny Batton.” Rather hard on the Hat- 
tons, that, but they are a modest pair. However, to get 
back to the subject in hand, the sex interest in Mr. 
Veiller’s play is overlaid by the psychological interest. 

A young man on trial for murder cannot prove his in- 
nocence because, at the time of the crime, he was with a 
woman he must not compromise. His story in the wit- 
ness box, that he was “walking around Central Park 
from ten o’clock that night till three in the morning,” is 
not believed. The big drama in the situation, of course, 
lies in the problem of whether the woman in the case will 
save his life by telling the truth and ruining her reputa- 
tion or will remain silent and let him go to the electric 
chair. In the end she saves him, but only because his wily 
old lawyer has caught her off guard and aroused her 
jealousy by bringing another woman into the case. 

There is plenty of action in Mr. Veiller’s new play, but 
a somewhat startling lack of human standards. True, the 
man in the case is willing to die rather than betray the 
woman; but he has betrayed his best friend, the husband 
of the woman, so one feels no warm admiration for him. 
The success of Mr. Veiller’s most popular play, “ The Case 
of Mary Dugan,” was based on its courtroom scene. For 
good measure he gives us two courtroom scenes in the 
new offering. Even with these it is not as good a play 
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as “ Mary Dugan,” but it “ gets over ” and will linger with 
us. 

In the days of “ The Music Master,” David Belasco 
evidently believed that there were other interests than sex 
in the world. In late years he seems to have changed that 
opinion. His new production, “ Dancing Partner,” written 
by Alexander Engel and Alfred Greenwald is based on a 
young man’s effort to prove that he can seduce, within one 
month, the young society girl his rich uncle desires him 
to marry. If he can do this the uncle, of course, will not 
insist on the marriage. Toward this end the young man 
—and a most unpleasant type of smug and self-satisfied 
young man he is—disguises himself as a dancer, is en- 
gaged by the society girl as her dancing partner, and the 
experiment is on. In the end he falls in love with the 
maiden. And oh, happy, happy ending, he is actually 
going to marry her when the curtain falls! As a suggested 
reward for virtue this finish is about the most mournful 
episode on our stage this season. 

Frank Craven’s new comedy, “ That’s Gratitude,” 
written by himself, staged by himself, and acted by him- 
self, with John Golden hovering modestly in the back- 
ground as a mere producer, is another of the light, amus- 
ing and wholesome offerings by which these two gentle- 
men have distinguished and enriched themselves. One can 
take the whole family to it, from Grandma to the baby. 
Grandma will love the humor, and the baby will be in- 
trigued by all the bottles shown during the play's progress. 
Mr. Craven, who avoids revealing any other human weak- 
nesses in his offerings, is very generous in the matter of 
drinks. Some of his characters, usually two of them, are 
drinking steadily from the first act of “ That’s Gratitude ” 
to the last. But who cares? One must do something to 
show one’s modern, and Mr. Craven is so clever that 
he even makes a drinking scene between two men ex- 
tremely amusing. His entire play is entertaining and 
admirably acted. It will be with us all season, but the 
gentle reader will be wise to order his Yuletide seats right 
now. 

Lastly, dear friends, we come to the month’s outstand- 
ing success, “ The Torch Song,” a drama by Kenyon 
Nicholson, put on at the Plymouth Theater by Arthur 
Hopkins, and which I have a dark suspicion is going to 
get me into trouble. Roughly outlined, “ Torch Song ” can 
be made to seem just another of those plays one objects to. 
Beginning with an illicit love affair between a high- 
minded cabaret girl (Ivy Stevens) and a traveling sales- 
man (Howard Palmer), it takes in a drunken carouse 
between two traveling salesmen and two small-town girls, 
and it does a most precarious skating act on a narrow 
ledge between the spiritual and the physical. But, for 
me, at least, it doesn’t go over that ledge. Instead, quite 
surprisingly, it gets over. And yet the two playwrights 
have set themselves a most difficult task. Consider this 
situation : 

The girl, Ivy, broken-hearted by the desertion of her 
lover, Howard, who leaves her because he is about to be 
married and “ settle down,” turns from her old life and 
becomes a Salvation Army girl. Her conversion is gen- 
uine. She is sincere, is happy in her work and with her 
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companions. These are a Salvation Army commander 
and his wife, both old in the service, and a young worker, 
Carl, whose soul is afire with zeal to save souls and with 
love of Ivy. She is busy, successful, happy. Howard 
happy in his marriage, is also on the “ up-and-up.” 

But a year after the prologue the two meet again in a 
small midwestern town where Ivy is working over the 
weekend with her Salvation Army corps and where How- 
ard is held over Sunday by the selfishness of a merchant 
who will not look at the young salesman’s stock till Mon- 
day morning. Howard is bitterly disappointed. He had 
expected to get home for Sunday. He is stranded, at 
loose ends. He enters into the plan of two fellow-sales- 
men to go off on a motoring and drinking jaunt with 
two of the town girls. It will be his first party of the 
kind since his marriage. The Salvation Army group comes 
to the hotel just as the party is about to start off. Ivy 
recognizes Howard, sees his danger, persuades him to go 
to his hotel room and let “the bunch” go without him. 
She then leaves him, happy in the belief that he is safe 
for the night. 

Her hotel room, however, is next to his. In the middle 
of the night “the bunch” returns and crowds into 
Howard’s room. The two men and the two girls are all 
drunk. They make a lot of noise. Ivy, in the next room, 
is awakened by the carousing. She gets up, dresses, and 
comes in to see what she can do. Salvation Army girls 
are used to such rescue work, at all sorts of hours. 
Howard has just got rid of “the bunch,” who have gone 
to another room. Ivy does not know of the exemplary 
life he has lived since his marriage. She tells him of 
her conversion, of her work, and enters upon an effort to 
save his soul. He refuses to be saved in her way. He is 
good-humored but firm. From her viewpoint he is headed 
straight for perdition. In her effort to make him see the 
light she works herself into a highly emotional state. He 
must turn from this life he is leading, for her sake. Des- 
perately she seizes him to hold him back from the forces 
of evil, and the curtain leaves them in each other’s arms. 

The succeeding act, the next morning, shows them 
conscious of what they have done. Ivy, distraught, feels 
that she is lost forever. She has been unworthy of her 
faith. Howard, almost equally distraught, is contemplat- 
ing suicide. Carl enters, and on learning what has hap- 
pened has a moment of frenzy in which he tries to kill 
Howard. 

Through the open windows of the room in which the 
three frantic young things are going through their black 
and hopeless hour come the strains of the Salvation Army 
band, on the square below. “ Onward Christian Soldier ” 
the trumpets peal, and Ivy and Carl stiffen and straighten, 
unconsciously responding to the call. To them and to 
Howard the latter’s friend, Cass Wheeler, whose presence 
in the room they had all forgotten, addresses the closing 
words of the play. I can’t quote them literally, but their 
message was to this effect: 

“ That’s the idea—onward! A minute ago Howard and 
Ivy were ready to kill themselves, and Carl was ready 
to commit murder. That wasn’t Carl and Howard and 
Ivy. That was poor, miserable human nature. We go 
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down—all of us. But we don’t stay down, if the right 
stuff is in us. We get up and struggle on. That’s the 
idea. Down, but up and onward. Onward. Onward!” 

And the final curtain falls as three stricken faces turn 
to the speaker with the light of dawning hope upon them. 

Yes, I am impressed by the lesson and the dramatic 
quality of “ The Torch Song.” And the acting of Mayo 
Methot as Ivy, and of Guy Kibbee as Cass Wheeler, was 
as nearly perfect as anything we can look for in an im- 
perfect world. 


REVIEWS 


Gerard Manley Hopkins. By G. F. Laney, S.]. New York: 
Oxford University Press. $3.00. : 

Not many years ago the late Robert Bridges, poet laureate of 
England, gave to the world the poems of Gerard Manley Hopkins. 
That invaluable work is, at present, out of print, but we are in- 
formed the Oxford Press will this autumn republish it in a new 
and enlarged edition. This may be taken as proof sufficient that 
interest in Hopkins is increasing. And in our day when poets 
have been so daring in attempting every device to add variety to 
their art, it is not surprising that both they and the learned public 
for whom they write should turn to one who was a pioneer in this 
field. Father Lahey’s book, a semi-biographical, semi-critical study, 
supplies important details necessarily omitted from Dr. Bridges’ 
brief introductory Memoir. The fruit of considerable research, it 
is a piece of writing in every way worthy of its subject. In a 
style combining a rare simplicity with elegance of expression, the 
author narrates the early life of the poet, his Oxford companions— 
among whom was Robert Bridges, his letters and conversations 
with Newman after he had decided to become a Catholic, his en- 
trance into the Society of Jesus, his correspondence with Coventry 
Patmore. The volume contains two very helpful critical chapters 
on Hopkins, the craftsman and the artist, and a final evaluation of 
the man and his work. All through the text the progress of his 
literary development is illustrated with extracts from his poems, 
letters, and other writings. An appendix contains two interesting 
specimens of his juvenile and later prose. In the preparation of 
his book, Father Lahey has had the advantage of consulting Mr. 
Cyril Hopkins and Miss Kate Hopkins, the poet’s brother and 
sister, who have supplied valuable reminiscenses. Gerard Manley 
Hopkins was as charming a character as he was a poet,'and there 
is little doubt that as a result of the present study, his life and 
peculiar genius will be better appreciated. R. G. 





Process and Reality. By Atrrep N. WHITEHEAD. New York. 
The Macmillan Company. $4.50. 

An enthusiastic critic has affirmed that Whitehead’s philosophy 
surpasses Aristotle’s “ Metaphysics” and Kant’s “ Critique of Pure 
Reason.” Beyond doubt the Harvard professor has made a serious 
effort in this book to elaborate a definite philosophy, called by 
him “The Philosophy of Organism.” His painstaking endeavor 
to integrate the new system with pre-Kantian modern thought is 
proof enough that he desires to carve for himself a niche in the 
temple of really great speculative achievement. The work is ambi- 
tious, and therefore, one may suppose, not to be severely dealt 
with by any but professional philosophers. However, there is little 
danger of this since it will convey absolutely nothing intelligible 
to the ordinary student. The mental background it requires of a 
reader is extraordinary and includes a good working knowledge 
of Descartes, Locke, Hume, Leibnitz and Kant, together with an 
inkling of the fundamental concepts of metageometry, relativity 
and ultra-modern physics. Psychologically its greatest demand is 
on the patience of the reader because of the jumble (I had almost 
said jungle) of new terms and expressions coined by the author 
to express his philosophy. Of course it is a philosopher’s privilege 
to make terms mean anything, provided he defines them and holds 
to his definitions. But decidedly there are limits. If the defini- 
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tions themselves have a meaning for us, we can use them in 
assimilating new views. If the very definitions are obscure, further 
advance is hopeless. The inadequacy of language to convey philo- 
sophic thought, over which the author is at pains to mourn, is 
certainly not alleviated by the invention of an endless array of 
new and wearying terms. In so small a space one despairs of giv- 
ing an adequate resume of the philosophy of organism itself. Pro- 
fessor Whitehead could not have done it in his 500-page book 
without the aid of his own peculiar vocabulary. On many points, 
though professedly realistic, the philosophy of organism approxi- 
mates the position of the neo-Hegelian idealists, especially Brad- 
ley. In it reality returns again to the Heraclitan formula panta 
rei, and God and world are inextricably confused. It was Herac- 
litus who, as Maritain remarks, “fixed for all succeeding ages 
one of the possible extremes of speculation and error.” Incidently 
he was surnamed by his contemporaries “ The Obscure.” Humility 
is an admirable virtue, especially in a philosopher. But Professor 
Whitehead’s profession of it in his preface makes the reader 
wonder why he ever wrote his book. “ In philosophical discussion,” 
he says, “the merest hint of dogmatic certainty as to finality of 
statement is an exhibition of folly.” This may give us a clue as 
to why the philosophy of organism is so hard to grasp, but it also 
condemns as nugatory his own very considerable effort. If in the 
head of the book it is written “ No certainty,” of what value can 
the following pages be? Even the hope of its contributing to some 
complete explanation of reality in the future is denied because that 
in turn will be a “ philosophical discussion” to which finality of 
statement must not be accorded. Why then encumber the world 
with books which can serve neither a practical nor a theoretical 
purpose? H. M. 





William Howard Taft, A Biography. By Hersert S. Durry. 
New York: Minton, Balch and Company. $5.00. 

This is a very timely book. It is a calmly written biography 
of a “ good man and a just.” Poise and balance of mind, upright- 
ness of spirit, tranquility of heart, steadfastness amid adversity or 
danger ever and always characterized the judgments and actions 
of William Howard Taft. From his student days at Yale to his 
resignation as Chief Justice a short time before his death, he was 
almost constantly engaged in matters of supreme importance to 
the public welfare of the United States. At various times he 
held the different offices of Solicitor General, Federal Judge, Gov- 
ernor General of the Philippines, Secretary of War, President of 
the United States, and finally Chief Justice of the Supreme Court. 
In each and every one of these places of high dignity he never 
for an instant wavered in his unfaltering pursuit of reason and 
justice. An amiable disposition and a genial manner were in him 
associated with a firmness of temper and a decision of mind that 
most clearly distinguished him as a superior being among his 
fellows. His courteous rejection of a pass over the lines of an 
important railroad revealed his determination to avoid any undue 
influence that might even remotely affect his judicial honesty. All 
this and more is excellently set before the reader in this biography 
of Taft. No student interested in the study of great characters 
of American public life can afford to omit Taft from his list. Mr. 
Duffy claims for William Howard Taft a consistency and co- 
herence of life, animated by a constant and incorruptible devo- 
tion to justice. In this book he convincingly proves his thesis; 
with that thesis the reviewer is heartily in accord. M. J. S. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Art and Archeology—In “Venice and Its Art” (Mac- 
millan. $4.00) H. H. Powers has attempted a brief history of the 
famous duchy and a critical evaluation of its art contribution, 
especially in the field of painting. The author is well acquainted 
with European galleries and frankly states the purpose of the 
present book to be “one of interpretation and presentation.” 
Though the book has its merits, it is superficial enough in places. 
For instance, the author is convinced that what he calls “the 
powerful Roman Church” had a great deal to do with the stiff- 
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ness of medieval art. On p. 134 he pictures the Emperor Justinian 
“ sitting long hours at his desk in an attempt to indite and to 
promulgate by imperial authority the ultimate verities of Chris- 
tianity.” And from this he concludes on the same page: “ The 
permanent result, however, was to establish the principle of in- 
tolerance, the right of the State and ultimately of the Church to 
dictate the belief as well as the action of the individual. This 
principle which so sharply distinguishes historic Christianity from 
other religions is not inherent in its nature, is not due to Jesus or 
even to Paul.” What all this has to do with art seems a per- 
tinent question. One may challenge in like manner some of the 
more purely artistic statements in the book, his remark, for in- 
stance, that “St. Mark’s is built of junk.” The latter part of 
the work is devoted to an interesting series of chapters on the 
Bellini, Giorgioni, Titian, Tintoretto, Veronese, and others. 

E. G. Morris has produced a curious volume entitled “ 100,000 
Years of Art” (Stratford. $3.00). In a naive style, now written 
in the first, now in the third person, the author recounts the his- 
tory of art from its beginning to our own day. Under the half- 
humorous caption, “The First Ninety-Nine Thousand Years, 
More or Less,” he disposes of Paleolithic, Neolithic, Egyptian and 
Western Asian, Greek and Roman art, in the small space of eighty 
pages. It is interesting to note how little he has to narrate previous 
to 4000 B.C. Except for cave paintings and carvings and some 
useful implements of stone, brass, and bone, the years before his- 
toric times have little to offer. The author, however, has a good 
purpose in view; he wants to show how men have always loved 
to beautify their homes and to embellish more and more the pro- 
ductions of their skill. He rightly states on p. 81: “ Religion was 
ever the fountain-head of art. No greater force entered into the 
development of Western art and civilization than Christianity.” 
Mr. Morris has an art collector’s interest in art history. A con- 
firmed optimist, he believes that modern eccentricities are helpful 
in their way, but wiil eventually be swallowed up in the more 
conservative stream. Besides a treatment of the various Euro- 
pean schools of art, the book contains an interesting chapter on 
American painting. It closes with advice on art in the home. 

A very beautiful work, tastefully illustrated is George L. Rob- 
inson’s “The Sarcophagus of an Ancient Civilization” (Mac- 
millan. $7.50). Doctor Robinson, who is a professor of Biblical 
Literature in the Presbyterian Theological Seminary, Chicago, 
has for over thirty years been interested in the archeology of 
Edom. His work, which has as its sub-title, “ Petra, Edom and 
the Edomites,” is a scholarly monograph based upon years of 
study and investigation. One of the foremost American authori- 
ties on the country inhabited by Esau and his descendants, his 
conclusions will be of considerable interest to Biblical students. As 
the learned author remarks in his preface, the real importance 
of Edom is far greater than men realize; “to obtain a true per- 
spective of even Israel’s history is impossible without some knowl- 
edge of Esau’s national and religious life.’ Catholic scholars may 
differ with some of the writer’s conclusions, but they will find 
here much reliable and helpful information. 





Textbooks.—Mary McSkimmon and Carol Della Chiesa have 
prepared “ This Interlocking World” (Allyn and Bacon. 60 cents) 
to acquaint junior-high-school pupils with various literary types as 
employed by such writers as Woodrow Wilson, Thomas Hardy, 
Alfred Tennyson, Alfred Noyes and others. There are topics 
and questions for study and class discussion and a reading list 
which invites the pupil to a better acquaintance with the literary 
masters. “Elements of English Composition” (Allyn and Bacon. 
$1.40), by Stella S. Center and Ethel E. Holmes, is addressed 
particularly to pupils of senior-high-school age. It concludes the 
course begun in books one and two of this series. The authors sug- 
gest a “Term Plan” which should be of great help to teachers 
and pupils in following this text. In the series of Rosary Readers 
the “Fifth Reader” (Ginn. 88 cents) has been completed by 
Sisters Henry, Magdalen and Anysia. These texts are too well 
known to require more than a mere notice of the completion of 
the series. 
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Black Soil. Robert Peckham. Four Faultless Felons. The 
Fire Within. 

In “ Black Soil” (Stratford. $2.50), there is discovered an ex- 
cellent first novel by a Catholic author. It has the finish and ma- 
turity that one would expect to find only in a writer who had pro- 
duced many novels. From the very beginning of the book, one 
realizes that Josephine Donovan has the power of drawing pic- 
tures that are sharp and incisive. To the prairie of northwestern 
Iowa, the scene of the story, come Tim and Nell Connor to seek 
their fortunes and a home for their children on one hundred and 
sixty acres of undeveloped land. Their story is a realistic one. 
For years their life is a succession of hardships, misfortune fol- 
lowing misfortune. Through it all, Tim keeps his unfailing cheer- 
fulness, and Nell her faith and courage. Their characters develop 
beautifully in the face of their difficulties. Unselfishness, a pas- 
sionate devotion to their numerous children, strong faith, and kind- 
liness toward their neighbors are the keynote of their characters. 
Under the most adverse circumstances they raise a family of 
children who are beautiful in body and soul. The picture of their 
family life is one of the best things in the book. In the end, they 
find a reward for their patience in the coming of the railroad with 
its promise of more prosperous times. This novel, which won the 
$2,000 prize offered by the Extension Magazine and the Stratford 
Company, is the selection of the Catholic Book Club for September. 

Those who like exquisite and chaste prose will be delighted with 
Maurice Baring’s latest novel, “ Robert Peckham” (Knopf. $2.50). 
Major Baring has long been known as a master of style and he 
keeps this reputation intact. It is a story of English Reformation 
times told by the hero himself. The style of the narrative is at- 
tuned to the character of the hero. Torn between allegiance to 
his country and his religion, he finally leaves his beloved England 
to preserve and exercise his faith in freedom. His life is a sad one. 
Through mistaken loyalty, he marries a girl whom he does not 
love, because he has given her a promise. His sacrifice proves 
worthless for, as it develops, she does not love him, but has mar- 
ried him merely to spite the girl whom Robert really loves. When 
later on in life he and the girl he really loves and who loves him 
are free to marry, he again meets with disappointment. She has 
yielded to the ideas of the Reformation, while he is still loyal to 
the old Faith. In the end, Robert dies in Rome through loneliness 
for England which he left through loyalty to a higher allegiance. 

To call “ Four Faultless Felons” (Dodd Mead. $2.50) a detec- 
tive story is to do G. K. Chesterton an injury. Call it a mystery 
story, if you will, but then you must remember that a Chester- 
tonian mystery story is in a class by itself. There is mystery, but 
there is also history, philosophy, theology, erudition, all treated in 
the paradoxical Chestertonian manner with sparkling conversa- 
tions and startling turns of thought on every page. A “murderer,” 
a “thief,” a “traitor,” and a “designing doctor” are the four 
faultless felons of the book. When caught, all four confess their 
“crimes” which turn out to be something very much like virtues. 
The stories are ingeniously planned. They reveal the uncon- 
ventional thinking, the delightful entertainment, which Mr. Ches- 
terton gave us in his “ Father Brown” stories. 

John Marvin is a clergyman in the Anglican Church. Abby 
Newland is the girl who six years previous to the time of the 
story had refused his offer of marriage. She has been married 
and divorced since. She has her first sight of Marvin after these 
unhappy years while he is preaching a sermon in which he de- 
nounces in no uncertain terms those who obtain divorces and re- 
marry. Inevitably they meet. She helps him in his parish work 
at St. Jude’s in Morlake, and they are thrown into each other’s 
company a great deal. He finds that he still loves her. She 
realizes that she has loved him all along. But there is the barrier 
of his convictions about divorce. This is the setting of “ The Fire 
Within ” by George Gibbs, (D. Appleton. $2.50). It is a beautiful, 
story of noble, pure love, love that realizes the sublimity of 
sacrifice, love that triumphs over mere physical passion. The 


characters of John and Abby are delineated with a strong, sure 
hand. The plot is worked out with the skill of a master and moves 
along to a denouement which may startle the reader. 
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Communications 


Letters to ensure publication should not, as a rule, exceed 500 


words. The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
in this department. No attention will be paid to anonymous com- 
munications. 


Preaching by Radio 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

As I write these lines I am listening to a sermon from the 
Third Congregational Church in Washington. No, I have not 
apostasized as yet, but my study is located across the street from 
a man who will not go to church but who would have his neigh- 
bors imbibe some of its spiritual gleanings from his radio. Now 
I admire his wisdom in two ways. In the first place I know there 
is nothing in the religious service in his church that he cannot get 
at home—and radios have not yet been trained to take up col- 
lections. Then, too, I admire his courage. He has turned on his 
loud speaker so that all within a half block must hear the sermon. 

I wonder how many Catholics are turning on the loud speakers 
for the Catholic broadcast each Sunday evening. Of course I 
do not mean to suggest that such missionary effort compensates 
for failure to attend Mass, and I know that the most effective 
way to bring religion to others is to live a religious life. One 
afternoon several years ago I walked through the streets of a 
residence district in Chicago when a “crucial” baseball series was 
in progress. I had no difficulty in following the game as I 
traversed this district. I sincerely hope that those Catholics re- 
laying the national pastime to others may use the same instru- 
mentality to relay the Faith. Is it too much to hope that the day 
will come when every archdiocese, at least, has, if not its own 
radio station, a Sunday radio program? I would like to return the 
favor of my Congregationalist friend across the street. 

Washington. 5 


Maurice S. SHEEHY. 


True Catholic Action 


To the Editor of AMeERIca: 

It was a great joy to read in the issue of AMERICA for Sep- 
tember 13, of the excellent and tactful work of the Harrisburg 
Apostolate in getting Catholic pamphlets willingly received and 
read by non-Catholics. Their success is a challenge to the rest of us 
to act at once instead of talking vaguely about Catholic Action. 
Catholic organizations, wake up! Include in your fall program 
some such easy scheme of spreading Catholic apologetic literature. 

New York. CaTHOLIC LAYMAN. 


The Encyclopaedia Britannica 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Thanks to you and Mr. Riordan for the publication of his letter 
to the “Encyclopaedia Britannica,” in the issue of AMERICA for 
September 6. In this day and age of progress in learning and 
advance in true knowledge it is of serious import for a known 
writer to publish evident errors. Especially in matters of religion 
and much more so in history is this most true, when everyone 
seems happily to be entering into the mood that they have a moral 
duty to check in every way possible the spread of ignorance and 
evil. But right here in the midst of us is the “ Encyclopaedia 
Britannica” doing what most of us have felt ought to be con- 
demned in others. It is not necessary to enumerate the articles 
in which this can be found; Mr. Riordan and the London Month 
have already done this in part. What can be done, however, is to 
warn all, Catholic and non-Catholic alike, of the uselessness of 
consulting this encyclopaedia regarding most Catholic matters. It 
is a wonderful work in other respects and has done much towards 
the advance of public education; but if its publishers have per- 
mitted their contributors to be overcome by such bias in religion 
and untruth in history, surely they ought to be criticized for it. 
Now is the time, therefore, to show the publishers our country 
seeks the truth and nothing but the truth. 


Spokane, Wash. 5. Tak 











